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William S. Green, of the AFT Local in Denver, is a — 
distinguished landscape artist, whose works ‘have 
‘been exhibited by the Denver Artists’ Guild. A 
major in the Signal Corps, in World War Il, he is now 
Director of Visual Education at North High School. ~ 
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Union Label Week 
Proclaimed 

May 10 through 16 has been de- 
clared Union Label Week by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Union Label Trades Department. 
The chief purpose is to demonstrate 
to merchants and manufacturers that 
the purchasing power of members of 
labor unions and women’s auxiliaries 
is directed into union channels. Buy- 
ing union label goods and using union 
services sustain American labor union 
standards and also assure economic 
stability and peacetime prosperity for 
all citizens of our land. 

The annual Union-Industries Show 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
from May 12 through 16. This ex- 
hibition will prove to American con- 
sumers that union goods and union 
services are superior in quality and 
workmanship. In addition to the 
display of union label products and 
actual demonstrations of union serv- 
ices, there will be music and enter- 
tainment. The entire show takes on 
a carnival spirit. Those who attended 
the past shows have come away with 
a greater appreciation of the true 
value of the American labor move- 
ment. 


Musicians’ Position on 
Record Ban ‘ 

The American Federation of Musi- 
cians is willing to permit immediate 
manufacture of records for home use, 
provided they are not diverted to 
profitable use by radio stations and 
juke boxes, declared James C. 
Petrillo, Federation president. The 
musicians are eager to come to any 
agreement with the record manu- 
facturers that will safeguard its mem- 
bers against mechanical competition. 
The ban on recordings is a last resort 
directed not against the machine but 
against the uses to which it has been 
put. 

“Tt is not the desire of the musician 
to stop or prevent the use of his 
work,” states Petrillo in the Jnter- 
national Musician, “any more than 
it is the desire of the writer, com- 
poser or inventor to prevent the use 
of his creative efforts. The musician 
_ merely desires the means to regulate 
commercial exploitation of his work 
and to prevent the unjust enrichment 
of these commercial exploiters.” 

The recording problem is unique, 
because “neither the record nor the 
phonograph destroys the need for the 
musician. No one has ever evolved 
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a way to play the violin or blow a 
horn mechanically.” Curtailing the 
employment possibilities of musicians 
will result in a drying up of the 
sources of music. 

The musicians have already tasted 
the consequences of technological dis- 
placement. With the advent of sound 
movies in 1929, some 18,000 full-time 
musicians lost their jobs. The creation 
of a royalty fund three and a half 
years ago was a labor-industry at- 
tempt to solve a baffling problem. 
Evidence at the House hearings re- 
vealed that even the top artists could 
not exist by making records alone. 
In 1946 R.C.A. Victor employed 
2,844 musicians, paying them at 
union rates an average of $177 for 
the year. Columbia employed 1,942 
musicians who earned an average of 
$213.75 a year. Decca musicians 
averaged $103 per year. In 1946 the 
total union scale pay for other than 
leaders in the entire record industry 
amounted to $1,635,751. The com- 
panies totaled gross retail sales of 
$165 ,000,000. 

The recording fund was established 
by mutual agreement to keep musi- 
cians working despite the competition 
of high-priced disc jockeys and juke 
boxes. It was at first opposed by 
industry and charged that it would 
be used as a “slush fund” to pay high 
salaries to AFM officials. In fact, 
$1,498,304 was expended last year in 
free performances for veterans’ hos- 
pitals, juvenile delinquency programs, 
community concerts, and _ similar 
public benefits. 

“The cost of administering this 
fund was less than one percent of 
the gross, and not one penny has 
been paid to an officer of the Federa- 
tion.” This fund is now banned by 
Congressional action. 

“The present ban on recordings 
was not imposed by a single indi- 
vidual. It represents the culmination 
of years of suffering and years of 
pleading by the musicians to their 
parent organization for help to escape 
this self-destructive process. There 
was no course of action left open 
except to abandon completely all 
employment in the recording field. 
This action was not capricious or 
hasty. It was made in complete 
desperation and only after all efforts 
through the years for a just settle- 
ment had failed.” 

Adequate laws to regulate and 
restrict the commercial use of records 
in fields competitive with the per- 


forming musician will make possible 
the resumption of record production. 

In March, James C. Petrillo con- 
cluded three months’ negotiations 
with representatives of four major 
broadcasting networks and signed an 
agreement that permits musicians to 
appear on television programs. The 
wage scales will be determined from 
time to time as the infant industry 
develops. 


Cocperative League Offers 
Study Tours for 1948 

Study tours to Britain, Scandi 
navia, Nova Scotia, and northcentral 
United States and Canada have been 
arranged for the coming summer by 
the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 

The tour of cooperatives in Eng- 
land and Scotland is booked to sail 
on August 6 from New York, on the 
luxury liner Queen Elizabeth, and to 
return by air from London to New 
York at the end of August. Three 
weeks will be spent in England and 
Scotland studying cooperatives and 
doing general sightseeing. Complete 
cost of the trip will be $900. The 
tour is limited to 20. 

Members of the Scandinavian tour 
will sail from New York on the 
Motorship Stockholm July 31 and 
return from Goteborg, Sweden, Au- 
gust 28 on the Gripsholm. The group 
will visit co-ops in Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland, and Norway. There 
will also be visits to folk schools, 
resort spots, houses of parliament 
and museums, and general sightsee- 
ing. Complete cost for the trip will 
be $985. The tour is limited to 16. 

The tour to Nova Scotia will go 
from Boston by boat to Yarmouth 
and will include two weeks in the 
Provinces. There will be an oppor- 
tunity to observe the unique pro- 
gram of adult education, credit 
unions, and co-ops which St. Francis 
Xavier University has developed in 
the Maritime Provinces. The tour 
will start August 13. The approxi 
mate cost will be $250.00. 

The U.S.-Canada tour will be by 
deluxe motor coach and will cost 
about $200.00. Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Manitoba, and Sas- 
katchewan will be visited. 

The tours are sponsored by the 
Federated Council of Churches, Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, and the Synagogue Council of 
America. For complete details write 
to the Co-operative League, 23 W. 
45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Rating of Teachers 


Rating scales are now being strongly advocated 
in some quarters. The authors, however, have been 
unable to discover any rating scales in which the 
efficiency of a teacher is evaluated with sufficient 
accuracy and reliability to serve as a sound basis 
The best rating systems 
available give only a very general indication of 
the accomplishments and proficiency of a teacher. 
While the use of rating systems is often advo- 
cated as a way of improving morale, available 
evidence indicates that actually they often serve 
to undermine it. Since rating scales tend to be 
unreliable and no practicable way has yet been 
found to apply them with fairness, the morale and 
enthusiasm of teachers are often quickly shattered 
rather than built through their use. A poorly de- 
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vised or unjustly administered rating system is 
almost certain to undermine self-respect and cause 
a deterioration of morale. 


Selection of Teachers 

Teachers should be selected entirely on the basis 
of merit. Sex, marital status, and religious affili- 
ation should never be factors in the selection, pro- 
motion, or retention of teachers. Discrimination 
on such bases is undemocratic and bears no rela- 
tionship to teaching efficiency, except in a cer- 
tain few special circumstances, e.g., the selection 
of men for coaching positions, the selection of a 
married teacher to teach a course in family life. 
The abolition of rules against marriage would 
make it possible for many excellent women teachers 
who marry to continue their professional work. 
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Colorado Federation of Teachers 


WELCOMES A.F.T. CONVENTION 
To Glenwood Springs, Colorado—July 7-II 


By HERRICK \V. 


Ixecutive Necretary, 


20 active locals as of this writing, is sharing 
the responsibility, along with the Denver Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 858, of serving as 
host at the 3lst annual convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers, to be held at 
the Hotel Colorado in Glenwood Springs, Colo- 
rado, from July 7 through 11, 1948. 

Before the Colorado Federation of Teachers 
ever began active work in the professional field 
in this beautiful Western state, a real incentive 
to either work or vacation in Colorado already 
existed. Colorado is known as one of the most 
attractive regions in the country for the summer 
vacationists. Here in our mile-high atmosphere, 
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Ntate Federation of Teachers 


cool nights and warm sunny days make the 
visitor feel extremely contented and happy in 
his choice of Colorado as a vacation land. 
However, there is now more to Colorado than 
just what nature provided. The Colorado Fed- 
eration of Teachers will be two years old on 
May 5, 1948. When the federation was 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Teachers, Mr. Kuenzli met with leaders of six 
new locals, then only tentatively organized. But 
the spirit and the vision and the work of the 
leaders in those six groups have built the Colo- 
rado Federation of Teachers into an extremely 
active and influential organization in the state. 
union 


state 


It is not necessary to tell our fellow 
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Glenwood Springs Pool, world’s largest open-air natural warm-water pool 





teachers too much about our organization. The 
spirit of the AFT does not change much from 
one section of the country to another, as the 
thirteen Colorado delegates to the Boston con- 
vention witnessed so clearly, last year. In Colo- 
rado, the field has been a fertile one for working. 
The state has been near the bottom of the 
Western states for many years in its attention 
to school problems. The company unions and 
so-called professional associations lacked both 
vision and initiative, as well as teachers who 
were interested in working for the cause of public 
education. The Federation has provided that 
vehicle for Colorado teachers for the first time. 

One thing should be noted about our state 
organization which will interest delegates who 
drive to the convention. Colorado is one of the 
larger states of the country, geographically. 
Whether you fly, drive, or ride the rails, you will 
pass through or over communities where active 
locals of our organization now exist, regardless 
of the direction from which you approach the 
national convention. Two of the four locals 
which have been chartered since January 10 in 
the Colorado Federation of Teachers represent 
geographical achievements of a sort. In Durango, 
Colorado, adjoining Mesa Verde National Park 
in the far southwestern corner of the state, we 
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have a new and active local which is almost 500 
miles from a local- that was chartered almost 
simultaneously in Sterling, Colorado, in the far 
northeastern corner of the state and on one of 
the main routes leading into Denver. This prob- 
ably represents the greatest distance between 
locals of a state federation of any place in the 
country. In northern Colorado, every community 
of any importance has an AFT local. One of the 
unique things about these particular locals is 
that, except for some scattered labor support, 
they are pioneering in the labor field in their 
localities. These locals have gone ahead coura- 
geously and fearlessly and have won the respect 
of their communities. In several instances, our 
new local members have been responsible for 
organizing the labor unions in a particular area 
into a central trades and labor body and are 
now in the process of promoting a public rela- 
tions program through these labor bodies in 
what used to be considered “non-union country.” 
You will meet delegates from these locals at the 
national convention in Glenwood Springs. 

The Colorado Federation of Teachers and all 
of its affiliated locals cannot urge upon you 
strongly enough the invitation to be with us in 
Colorado for the national convention. It is our 
hope that we can provide some one event of 
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unusual entertainment in true Western style and 
with true Western hospitality. 

But over and above that, we hope that the 
usual aggressive and intelligent work of AFT 
conventions will shine forth brighter than ever 
from the clean, cool, and invigorating air in the 
beautiful Colorado mountain setting where AFT 
members will gather for the first AFT convention 
ever held in the West. 

We shall be looking forward to seeing a full 
delegation from your local. 

* * * 

(For news about the accomplishments and 

program of AFT locals in Colorado, see page 23.) 





@ Hagerman Peak and Snowmass Lake. one of the 
many beautiful spots in the Glenwood Springs region. 





COME TO ESTES PARK 


For Pleasurable and Profitable Study 
A.F.T. WORKSHOP—JULY 12-16 


IVE exciting days of profitable study, discus- 
sion, and play are offered those attending 
the AFT summer workshop at beautiful Estes 


Park, Colorado, the week of July 12 to 16,_ 


inclusive. 

- Scheduled to be held the week following the 
AFT national convention at Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, the workshop offers members and 
officers of AFT locals an opportunity for inten- 
sive, practical study of local teacher union 
problems. A tentative program being arranged 
in cooperation with the University of Colorado 
and the Department of Education and Research 
of the Colorado State Federation of Labor 
provides for two-hour workshop sessions each 
morning and a two-hour session in the afternoon 
of either two or three of the five days. The other 
afternoons and the evenings are left free for 
participants to enjoy the beauties of Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 

Popular George W. Zinke, Associate Professor 
of Labor Economics of the University of Colo- 


rado, will be the lecture-leader of one of the 
morning sessions dealing with the history and 
philosophy of the labor movement. Dr. Joseph 
Cohen, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, will be responsible for 
another session dealing with the topic of modern 
educational philosophy and the labor movement. 
Dr. D. Mack Easton, also of the University of 
Colorado, will head a round table dealing with 
community and general public relations of 
teacher unions. The fourth discussion period will 
be devoted to the part teacher union locals can 
and should play in state.and city central labor 
bodies and the role of teacher locals in labor’s 
political activities. This discussion will be headed 
by George Cavender, Director of Education and 
Research for the Colorado State Federation of 
Labor, and chairman of the Denver Labor 
County Central Committee, political arm of the 
AFL in Denver. Irvin Kuenzli, Executive Sec- 
retary of the AFT, and several AFT vice- 
presidents will lead a discussion on local organiza- 
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tion problems including such matters as publicity, 
budgeting, membership drives, etc. Problems of 
state federations, their programs, organizations, 
and operation will be the subject handled by 
Herrick Roth; Pat Kirwin, and various other 
state federation leaders. 

Other vital topics and resource people for 
them are being arranged and the announcement 
of the final program for the workshop will be 
made in the near future. The objective of the 
workshop is to provide a situation in which union 
members will be able to gain practical help in 
building stronger and more effective teacher 
union locals, to the end that teaching in the 
United States may truly be called a profession. 

Since Estes Park is 156 miles from Glenwood 
Springs, where the AFT convention is to be 


held, it is planned to hold the first session of 
the workshop on the afternoon of July 12, thus 
allowing ample time to go from the convention 
to the workshop. The convention committee has 
made arrangements for transportation from 
Glenwood Springs to Estes Park. 

The cost of meals for the workshop period 
will be $13.75, and the cost of rooms will vary 
with the type selected. In addition to rooms in 
the lodge, there are cabins which can accom- 
modate from four to six persons. The total cost 
of board, room, and conference will be approxi- 
mately $30. 


.. oa 
Reservations should be made through the 
Colorado Federation of Teachers offices, 314 
Denham Building, Denver, Colorado. 


Recreation and Study Combined 
At AFT Workshop at Madison 


By DR. ERNEST E. SCHWARZTRAUBER 
Director, University of Wisconsin School for Workers 


CTIVE-MINDED teachers with a funda- 
A mental interest in a broad understanding 
of domestic and world problems in these critical 
times will find the AFT Workshop at Madison, 
Wisconsin, ideal in that it combines both recre- 
ation and study. The dates set are August 8 to 21. 
As in previous years the Workshop is sponsored 
jointly by the University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers and the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

Tired minds and bodies will be rested and 
stimulated in the atmosphere of friendly good 
fellowship and the physical comforts of good 
meals, good beds, and the recreational facilities 
of nearby Lake Mendota. Not to be lost sight 
of are the many university activities centered at 
the Memorial Union, to which all our students 
are entitled. Afternoons lazily spent on the 
School’s pier, sun bathing or swimming in Lake 
Mendota, will restore the energy which a year 
of teaching has drawn upon so heavily. Evenings 
of folk-dancing, singing, and other forms of 
recreation will be enjoyed doubly because a 
trained recreation leader understands how to 
get every member of the group to participate in 
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wholesome, relaxing get-togethers. The stiffness 
of strangers meeting for the first time is quickly 
dissipated. Thus arises the delightful companion- 
ship of those of like interest who think along 
similar lines and desire to work constructively 
for a more democratic society. 

Teachers will find, in their constant oppor- 
tunity for interchange of thought and ideas with 
workers attending their respective institutes, the 
basis for an understanding of the common 
denominator which binds them to fellow trade- 
unionists. Classroom discussion plus constant 
opportunity for out-of-class exchange of ideas 
with faculty and worker-students will open 
new areas of thought and closer mutual under- 
standing. 


The Faculty and the Course of Study 

Apart from the necessity of an alert student 
body in the Workshop is the need of a well 
qualified faculty. The School for Workers has 
always insisted on bringing together the best 
instructors obtainable. They are chosen because 
of their special knowledge and ability to teach 
in democratic fashion the subjects chosen. 





Dr. Selig Perlman, of the University of Wis- 
consin Department of Economics, will teach the 
course on “Labor and the Contemporary Scene.” 
Dr.. Perlman is an international authority on 
labor. We are proud to have him on our staff 
throughout the summer. He brings to his group 
the trained mind of a man thoroughly conversant 
not only with his own specific field, the labor 
movement, but also with the whole range of 
social and economic trends in the world today. 
During the eleven days of the Workshop, he will 
confine his discussion of the labor movement to 
the contemporary period, predominantly that 
since 1930. This will be a course of great interest 
to the students as we know from experience in 
all preceding sessions. Dr. Perlman is no ivory- 
tower professor, but one who is in the forefront 
of constructive thinking on the problems of the 
world we live in. 

Jack Barbash, who will teach “Labor Unions 
in Action,” has just published a book with .the 
same title. Mr. Barbash has been active in the 
since he received his 
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bachelor’s and master’s degrees in economics at 
New York University. Beginning as an organ- 
izer and educator in the Internationaji Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union he has taught at Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D.C., has been 
closely connected with the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment, which this winter sent him to South Amer- 
ica on a comprehensive tour to study labor 
movement developments there, and has taught in 
our summer institute for the past five years. He 
has recently accepted a position as research and 
education director for the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters of America. His course will deal primarily 
with the structure, function, and widening activ- 
ities and problems of the labor movement. All 
who attend this course will enjoy the vitality of 
Jack’s teaching, his dynamic personality and his 
bread and extensive knowledge of the world of 
labor. 

Mrs. Florence Greve, AFT research director, 
will give the course on “Professional and Organ- 
izational Problems of Teachers.” Mrs. Greve is 
eminently well-fitted to give this course. She has 
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a long record as a successful social science 
teacher in the Gary schools. She has, of course, 
been an active member of the AFT, holding 
positions of responsibility for many years in the 
community where she taught. Her present work 
at AFT headquarters is but a proof of the esteem 
with which she is held both in her local union 
and in the national organization. The title alone 
of the course of study which she is to give, is 
quite indicative of the ground she will attempt 
to cover. She will bring to the teachers the 
wealth of her own personal observation and 
experience in many years of teaching. 


Dr. Max C. Otto, formerly head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the University of Wis- 
consin, will give a course on the “Philosophy of 
Democratic Education.” Dr. Otto, having arrived 
at the age of retirement last June, gave up his 
teaching to devote his time to writing and 
lecturing. During the past year he has lectured 
at the University of Minnesota, the University 
of Oklahoma, and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. The School for Workers, of 
whose governing committee he was chairman 
for more than a decade, is most happy to add 
him this year to its summer faculty in the AFT 
Workshop. Dr. Otto will bring a life’s study 
and teaching to bear upon the subject he will 
discuss with his students next summer. His period 
with them each day will be one of heart searching 
into the widest possible implications of the demo- 
cratic process in education. The child, the public, 
the teacher, as well as school authorities, are in 
Dr. Otto’s point of view, all involved. The 
course will prove a high light for teachers in the 
Workshop this summer. 

The program as now outlined will also permit 
all members of the Workshop who wish, to enroll 
in one of the trade union classes during the 
hour which will be reserved for that purpose. Of 
course there will also be those teachers who 
may instead want to have special conferences 
among themselves on particular phases of their 
own local union needs. In any case this extra 
hour will be a valuable one in whichever way 
teachers decide to use it. 

This is also the place to indicate other vital 
aspects of the Workshop program. No institute 
would be complete without the evening pro- 
grams of special lectures on subjects of great 
importance both to teachers and the worker- 
students present. The School is fortunate in 
being able to draw upon our University faculty, 
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upon federal government officials, upon foreign 
visitors, and upon outstanding trade unionists, 
including, of course, those in our own national 
organization. In addition there will be some 
excellent motion pictures of special import to 
trade unionists, as well as student-organized 
evening “bull-sessions’”’ on questions of interest 
to all. The University itself brings to the campus 
a variety of rich programs, intellectual and 
recreational, which are open to all our students, 


Costs and Enrollment 


Because of the continuing rise in living costs, 
the School this year is again forced to raise the 
rates for board, room, tuition and the like. The 
total charge to students will be $70.00 for the 
two weeks. For wives or husbands who do not 
enroll in classes, the cost will be $60.00. This 
includes all except Sunday meals. We would give 
a word of warning to wives or husbands not 
registering for classes. Because of the housing 
shortage, we must have their applications at 
least a month in advance of the opening of the 
Workshop. At this time we cannot guarantee 
housing in our own School living quarters to 
those not registered. For the best results in our 
institutes we have found that all who come as 
students should actively participate not only in 
the class work but also in all other group activ- 
ities, afternoon and evening. Hence the desira- 
bility of all being registered as students. 


Some General Instructions and Suggestions 


Teachers on arrival in Madison should go to 
the headquarters where they will be housed. 
That will be at the Villa Maria, 615 Howard 
Place. There they will be registered and given 
rooms in the order in which they come. Registra- 
tion will be from 2 p.m. to 6 P.m. on Sunday, 
August 8, and all students are expected to be 
present at the first meeting of the Institute at 
7:30 P.M. 

Because you can never be certain of the 
weather, it would be well to bring some warm 
clothing. Always in order are bathing suits, 
comfortable walking shoes, and whatever per- 
sonal sport equipment is wanted. Rainy day 
togs may be needed too. 

* * * 

For further information or enrollment in the 
AFT Workshop at Madison, send a card or letter 
to The University of Wisconsin School for Work- 
ers, 1214 West Johnson Street, Madison 5, Wis. 








Glimpses of Schools 
In Many Lands 


In the April issue Mr. Kuenzli reported on his visits to Japanese schools 


By IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


and his conferences with Japanese teachers. In this article he describes 


his experiences in China, India, Turkey, and Western Europe. 


N MY last letter I attempted to describe the 
I astounding development of the new teacher 
union in Japan which is so large and so dynamic 
that it may influence profoundly the history of 
Japan and the entire Orient. I shall now try to 
give a brief review of the rest of our world tour. 

Flying down the East Coast of Asia is more 
or less on a “barn storming” basis, since naviga- 
tion posts are few and radio equipment for guid- 
ing planes is sadly lacking. Out of communica- 
tion with either Tokyo or Shanghai, our plane 
arrived at the muddy airport at Shanghai more 
than an hour ahead of schedule. 

Shanghai, in 1948, is a city of indescribable 
chaos. Although not a typical Chinese city, it 
symbolizes the turbulence of the Oriental world. 
A strange mixture of medieval and modern, the 
city teems with ceaselessly honking automobiles, 
thousands of jinrikishas propelled by coolies 
either on foot or on bicycles, carts with unbe- 
lievably heavy loads drawn by human “horses,” 
men and women with huge loads on the ends of 
poles balanced on their shoulders, women in 
colorful Oriental kimonos, men clad in long drab 
gowns of overall blue. Most pathetic of all are 
the thousands of thousands of refugees from the 
war front, many of whom resort to pitiful beg- 
ging on Shanghai’s main streets. Even toddling 
little children cling to one’s coat sleeve and be- 
seechingly whisper “Money, Money.” But what 
can one do for so many thousands? Only an 
extensive and comprehensive relief plan—such as 
the Marshall plan—can save these suffering chil- 
dren and their destitute parents. 

While driving with Chinese friends in the sub- 
urban areas of Shanghai, we had the depressing 
experience of seeing a train from the battle area 
covered with refugees—men, women, and chil- 
dren, clinging to all parts of the train. The en- 
gine from the apex of the cow-catcher to the 
back of the coal car was literally covered with 
human beings fleeing from the terrors of civil war. 

On March 5, we spent a very busy day visiting 


schools, conferring with teachers, and taking 
color pictures of Chinese school children. In the 
morning we visited the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Shanghai, who is the equivalent of a 
superintendent of schools in the United States. 
This official immediately asked me to address a 
group of the city’s leaders in education at a tea 
to be arranged in the afternoon. With two out- 
standing leaders in social work in China, Madame 
Chai and Madame Chen, we visited a primary 
school, a secondary school, a teacher training 
school, a mission school, and the American school 
in Shanghai. At the American school, there is 
still traceable on the lawn the outline of the 
foundation of the Japanese prison erected during 
the occupation. 

While awaiting my arrival in Shanghai Mrs. 
Kuenzli had an opportunity to meet Madame Sun 
Yat Sen and to study at first hand her world 
famous welfare centers. By a coincidence which 
bordered upon the miraculous, Mrs. Kuenzli was 
invited to lunch with a noted social worker in 
China who turned out to be a close friend and 
classmate at Wittenberg College twenty years 
ago. 

There is no difficulty at all in being a mil- 
lionaire in China. I paid a porter 50,000 Chinese 
dollars for carrying my bags to the hotel room 
and for a few U. S. dollars purchased ten million 
Chinese dollars to cover incidental expenses. 

The tea arranged by the Commissioner of 
Education and attended by forty or fifty of the 
leading educators of the city proved to be an 
outstanding professional experience. For nearly 
two hours we discussed mutual educational prob- 
lems. The fact was brought out at this meeting 
that there is no national teachers’ organization 
in China. 


Shanghai to Calcutta 


Words are lacking to describe the panorama of 
surpassingly beautiful scenery on the flight from 
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Shanghai to Calcutta, India, via Hong Kong 
and Bangkok. The hundreds of isolated native 
villages, nestling in valleys between rugged moun- 
tains, the terraced fields stretching up the moun- 
tain sides, the primitive—and some modern— 
irrigation systems, the serpentine rivers winding 
through the mountains and dotted with villages 
all created an impressive picture. 

Strangely enough, navigating aircraft down 
the coast of China is seriously hampered by Chi- 
nese pirates who raid air bases and steal the 
technical instruments. Since it is difficult to 
establish sufficient air bases with adequate guards 
to ward off the pirates, pilots are compelled to 
navigate by geographical land marks rather than 
by radio and technical instruments. The chief 
pilot pointed out to us an island where a ship 
had been captured by pirates recently and all of 
the passengers held captive for several weeks. 

After stopping at Bangkok, Siam for refueling 
and servicing the plane we took off for Calcutta, 
India. Because of civil war in this area the pilots 
flew far south of the established course and we 
arrived at Calcutta at 1:30 A.m.—more than 
an hour late. 

The ride from the Dum Dum airport to down- 
town Calcutta in the early dawn is an experience 
long to be remembered. Dozens of carts heavily 
laden with vegetables and hundreds of men and 
women with huge loads balanced on their heads 
were wending their way to market. Hundreds of 
human beings—men, women and children—lay 
wrapped in blankets, sleeping on the sidewalks, 
in doorways, and on the ground. Hundreds of 
cows were in evidence sleeping among the human 
beings. 


Calcutta to Madras, India 

After lengthy negotiations with the police de- 
partment and the Indian Airlines we finally com- 
pleted arrangements to fly on a side trip to Ma- 
dras. The plane on which we flew to Madras, a 
distance of some 600 miles, had just been taken 
from the fighting front in Kashmir. 

We arrived at the Madras airport on Sunday 
afternoon, March 7, and were met by a represen- 
tative of the South India Teachers’ Union, who 
announced that a tea and teachers meeting had 
been arranged for 4:00 p.m. Fifty or sixty 
teachers were present at the tea, which preceded 
a larger meeting in a secondary school audito- 
rium. The president of the South India Teachers’ 
Union placed around my neck a beautiful lei 
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and I presented to him a copy of the AFT book, 
Goals for American Education, For about an 
hour after the talk the teachers asked questions 
about education in the United States. As in the 
case of every country we visited, the teachers 
were very much interested in “democracy in edu- 
cation and education for democracy.” 


On Monday, March 8, we visited several types 


of schools in Madras including primary and sec- 


ondary schools and private schools. One of our 
greatest pleasures while visiting India was a con- 
ference with Madame Maria Montessori, world 
famous authority on kindergarten and nursery 
schools, and her son, Mario Montessori, who 
operates a private teachers’ training school in 
Madras. We presented a copy of Goals for 
American Education to Madame Montesorri and 
when we took her picture she insisted on holding 
the book so the title would show in the picture. 
Mario Montessori pled with us to urge the United 
States to give more aid to Italy as the key nation 
in the struggle for the preservation of democracy 
in Europe. The Montessoris have their home 
and school in a beautiful house overlooking the 
ocean and we took some very interesting color 
pictures from the veranda of the house. 

On Tuesday we journeyed about 200 miles 
from Madras to Guntur, one of the oldest seats 
of learning in India. We were met at the train 
by Dr. H. H. Sipes, president of Andhra Chris- 
tian College. We visited several schools and the 
mission hospital in Guntur and, late in the after- 
noon, I spoke to a group of the faculty of the 
college. When taking the train back to Madras 
we found it so crowded that it was impossible to 
get on. The train had been taken over by some 
pilgrims returning from an important religious 
festival. In the villages people flock into and onto 
the train without tickets and without paying fare. 
They say: “India is free now. The trains are 
ours. Why should we pay to ride on our own 
trains?’’ After we had held up the train for a 
time arguing with the guard and the station 
agent, we were finally given a space in a third 
class compartment. When the pilgrims (fourteen 
of them) in the compartment learned we were 
teachers from United States, they treated us with 
great kindness and courtesy and made us as com- 
fortable as possible. En route, they asked many 
questions about America and its form of govern- 
ment. 

When we left Madras to return to Calcutta, a 
group of school children visiting the airport sang 
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native songs for us, including a song of freedom 
for India and a hymn of praise to God. 


Calcutta to Karachi to Damascus to Istanbul 

Flying at night between Calcutta and Karachi, 
Pakistan, we encountered a severe storm and, 
despite the fact that the pilots flew the Constel- 
lation three and a half miles high to get above the 
bad weather, the flight was very rough. 

The approach to Damascus, Syria over the 
Arabian Desert was one of the delightful sections 
of the flight. The barren terrain gradually gives 
way to irrigated farm lands. The flight over 
Damascus with its flat-topped houses of white is 
especially beautiful in the early dawn. Since 
Damascus is the center of the Arab war forces, 
we were kept under technical guard at the 


airport. 
Visit to Istanbul, Turkey 


One of the most interesting experiences in the 
entire trip around the world was the visit to 
Istanbul—the historic city of Constantinople 
a city of beautiful mosques, ancient Roman walls, 
and world famous bazaars. Located at the cross- 
roads of Europe and Asia, it is noted for its 
significant adoption of Western culture in recent 
years. 

We were met at the airport by Professor Cemil 
Taner, a representative of the Istanbul Teachers’ 
Association. In the afternoon of the following 
day a tea was held where we met officers and 
leaders in the Teachers’ Association. The group 
asked many questions about mutual educational 
problems in Turkey and the United States. Local 
press reporters and photographers attended the 
meeting and the local paper carried a front page 
picture and story about the conference. 

On March 16 we visited several schools of 
Istanbul, including a very good grade school, a 
high school, a technical arts school, a unique vo- 
cational school for training foremen in the build- 
ing trades, and the American college. The pro- 
gressive character of all. of these schools was a 
delightful surprise. 

After visiting the several schools we had the 
unique experience of attending the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of the 
normal schools of Turkey. At the head of a huge 
banquet table was a tremendous birthday cake. 
We were proud indeed to be among the first to be 
served from the great cake which symbolized one 
hundred years of progress in education in Turkey. 





At this celebration one of the officials repre- 
senting the Minister of Education of Turkey 
came to us and stated that he had been com- 
missioned by the Minister to bring us to Ankara 
for a special visit to the community schools of 
Turkey—a type of school which may prove to be 
vital in building and preserving democracy in the 
Orient. 

The community education, which is similar to 
the fundamental education under the UNESCO 
program, is designed to raise the level of educa- 
tion of the people in the villages and rural areas 
of Turkey through a combination of public school 
and adult education. Selected youth are brought 
to a community school and trained not only to be 
teachers but also to be leaders in the community 
who can bring about higher standards in agri- 
culture, sanitation, housing, etc. The objective 
of this plan is not to effectuate immediately the 
highest standards of living but merely to raise the 
level of civilization one step at a time. 

This system of education, which is already 
functioning successfully in Turkey, may become 
a vital factor in the civilization of the whole 
Orient as well as large sections of the Occident. 
In China, in India, and in other nations of the 
East, one asks: “How can these nations support 
successful democratic governments when the 
great masses of the people are illiterate?’’ The 
community plan of education, which may bring a 
higher level of education to the adult population 
as well as tu the children—and bring this enlight- 
enment in a comparatively short time—may well 
be the answer to this vital educational problem. 


Visit to UNESCO in Paris 

On March 17 we took off from Istanbul to 
Brussels, Belgium. From Brussels we went to 
Paris and on March 22 visited UNESCO head- 
quarters. Dr. Kenneth Holland, American repre- 
sentative, arranged a dinner conference of a few 
of the UNESCO staff to discuss international 
relations. At this meeting we strongly recom- 
mended that all four existing international teach- 
ers’ organizations, WFTA, IFTA, FIPESO and 
WOTP (sponsored by the NEA) be combined 
into one international teachers’ organization. We 
pointed out that organizations in a large number 
of countries would not join WOTP and that this 
organization could not, therefore, serve as the 
one united teachers’ organization. 

On March 24 we flew again to London and 
next day went to the Isle of Man to attend the 
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annual convention of the National Union of 
Teachers. Approximately 2500 teachers attended 
this great convention and discussed such practical 
problems as school lunches, length of vacation, 
salaries, implementation of the new Education 
Act, etc. A number of informal meetings of for- 
eign delegates were held and all of these repre- 
sentatives agreed that the newly formed WOTP 
could not serve as the one united teachers’ or- 
ganization and that a new international teachers’ 
organization should be formed which would be 
entirely free from any suspicion of control or 
financial support of big business interests. 

On April 1 we returned to London and next 
day had lunch with Ernest Green, General Sec- 
retary of the Workers Education Association of 
Great Britain. Later in the afternoon we had a 
conference with James Bell, president of the 
Trade Union Congress of England, to discuss 
international education. Mr. Bell was deeply 
interested in the formation of an international 
teachers’ organization on a sound basis and in 
the exchange of students in the field of organized 
labor. 

On Saturday, April 3, we had lunch with 
Mr. and Mrs. David Williams. Mr. Williams is 


the London representative of A.D.A. and formerly 
served as executive secretary of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

On Saturday evening at. 7:00 p.m. we took off 
for the long hop across the Atlantic. At 9:00 
P.M. we stopped at Shannon, Ireland for dinner 
and arrived at Gander, Newfoundland at 2:00 
AM. Flying above storm clouds over Nova 
Scotia we witnessed a sunrise of indescribable 
splendor. A more beautiful America could not 
have welcomed us after the seventeen-hour flight 
from London, and our weariness was dispelled 
by the very splendor of heaven and earth in the 
early dawn. 

Although a trip around the world in 49 days 
is a lifetime lived in a few short weeks, one of 
the most thrilling experiences of the entire 28,000 
miles was to feel the landing wheels touch the 
soil of the United States at LaGuardia Field in 
New York City. 

Again and again we have been asked: “What 
is the remedy for a sick and troubled world?” 
After seeing much of the world in a short time 
we believe the most effective formula is: (1) a 
democratic government based on freedom of the 

(Continued on page 20) 


The Civil Rights Report - - 


One More Word 


By LEO SHAPIRO 


Director, Department of Education, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 


HOSE of us who are genuinely concerned 
ont the promotion of democratic human re- 
lations through education will do well to give a 
great deal of time and thought to a publication 
which, in our opinion, will come to have a classic 
importance in its field. We refer to the recent 
report of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. Its title, To Secure These Rights, and 
its contents and objectives place it thoroughly 
in the classic tradition of the great documents 
of American thought—the Constitution, the Dec- 


laration of Independence, the Gettysburg Address. 


There are a great many valuable insights in 
this report for teachers and for all who want to 
see the extension of democracy in our society. 
One such insight has to do with the object of 
discrimination. There is abundant testimony 
here—as we have long known from the social 
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scientists—that the group discriminated against 
can vary markedly from place to place. In one 
area it may be the Negro; in another the Spanish 
American; in another the Catholic or Jew or 
Protestant. It is clear from the report that dis- 
crimination has little to do with whether the 
group is a new arrival in our country or not. In 
many cases, curiously enough, the groups dis- 
criminated against are the very ones who have 
been in this country the longest, the most dra- 
matic instance being the segregation of Ameri- 
can Indian students which takes place in some 
classrooms. Tomorrow it can be any group, even 
our own. 

We should be clear also with respect to the 
subject or agent of the discrimination. As the 
report abundantly shows, no one area or group 
has a monopoly on discrimination. No area or 





group has had such a good record that it can 
point to another area or group and say, “You 
alone are the sinner.” We have all sinned in one 
way or another. To some this fact is an excuse 
for mutual recrimination or inaction. The con- 
clusion we ought to draw from this situation is 
rather that we have much to do so that we can 
all make a living reality out of The American 
Dream that was in the minds of the Founding 
Fathers. 

And yet—what has all this prejudice and dis- 
crimination accomplished? It has certainly not 
brought the blessings of democracy to the many 
minority groups who have helped to make our 
country what it is today. But even more, it has 
deprived the majority groups, the very groups 
which discriminate, of the benefits of full educa- 
tion. As the report states: “By the closing of 
the door through bigotry and prejudice to equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, the public is de- 
nied the manifold social and economic benefits 
that the talented individual might otherwise con- 
tribute to our society.” It is amazing that such 
an obvious truth should have to be stated at this 
late date. Of course, the denial of democracy and 
freedom to some makes for a denial of democracy 
to all. The whole virtue of the democratic way 
is that it seeks to utilize the potential in men— 
all the potential in all men. If we start rejecting 
this or that part of our mass potential, we are 
depriving our entire society of the contributions 
and benefits which all might enjoy. It should be 
obvious that to the extent that we prevent artists, 
scientists, scholars, and workers from making 
their maximum contribution, to that extent we 
militate against the democratic idea on two levels, 
the conceptual and the functional. We are in the 
position of having made elaborate plans to set 
up a society making for a rich and abundant life, 
only to have piled up all sorts of obstacles to 
prevent abundance and the wholesome utilization 
of human resources. 


There is finally the persistent question of 
whether the approach to these problems should 
be by way of legislation or education. The report 
makes it clear that we ought not to make this 
an either-or proposition. We need wise and sound 
legislation, legislation to check and control the 
kind of discrimination which is antithetical to 
the democratic way. We need “the establishment 
of a fair educational practices program directed 
against discrimination based on race, color, creed, 
or national origin in the admission of students 
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to private educational institutions.” 


But we also need an understanding- and an 
active implementation of education in a way that 
we have hardly touched up to now. On the one 
hand, our education must look higher towards the 
democratic idealism which many of us like to 
think: of as the great tradition in American life 
and as America’s outstanding contribution to 
world culture. On the other hand, education— 
and all of us who are concerned about education 
—must integrate that idealism with the realistic 
details of our schools—teachers’ salaries, expendi- 
ture per pupil, number of pupils per teacher, 
school buildings, educational equipment, cur- 
riculum, community-school relations. We should 
not allow any wall to come between the educator 
and the legislator for, in truth, are we not work- 
ing for precisely the same objectives. Rather than 
taking an either-or approach, let us all strive to 
realize and to implement the dynamic interaction 
which should properly exist between legislation 
and education. 

*x * * 

Perhaps the best conclusion to this scanty 
survey of the report is this statement of the at- 
titude of the President’s Committee toward the 
role of education in the Civil Rights Program. 
Says the report: “All of our governments, fed- 
eral, state, and local, must be uncompromising 
enemies of discrimination, which is prejudice 
come to life. In turn, they must be reinforced by 
education—education through carefully planned 
experience, to break down the fears of groups; 
education through information to dispel ignor- 
ance about dur heritage and our civil rights. 
There is no need to choose between these ap- 
proaches. Neither one is adequate for the com- 
plete securing of our rights; both are indispens- 
able to it.” 

Here is a task that calls for the co-operation 
of every right-thinking man, woman, and child— 
a task that is American to the core and educa- 
tional in the most enlightened sense of the term. 

We trust that teachers with imagination and 
ingenuity will use this document as a brief for 
class discussion extending over several sessions, 
as a core of a unit on Civil Rights, utilizing ma- 
terials from social studies and English, as a 
springboard for school-community co-operation. 
And we hope that teachers and administrators 
will let their colleagues and others know what 
they are doing to bring this document to the 
forefront of American thinking. 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 








“The report of the President’s Committee and the President’s program have 
placed the question of civil rights squarely before the American people. Both 
documents stress our interests as individuals and as a nation in prompt action 
that will give reality to the democratic principles on which this nation was 
founded. And both point out the practical as well as the moral effects of 
treating sections of our population as second-class citizens.’’— Editorial, April 


issue of LABOR REPORTS. 


CREDITS 

The Southwest Review, published by Southern Metho- 
dist University, in its Spring Issue features an article, 
“Separate but not Equal,” by Dean Charles H. Thomp- 
son of Howard University. Dean Thompson contends 
that there can be no such thing as separate but equal 
training for Negroes in law or in any other area of 
education. He believes that race segregation in Southern 
colleges and schools can be eliminated with profit and 
without serious, if any, untoward consequences. And 
he shows how the job can be done. 


’ * * 


The Episcopal diocese of Texas adopted a study com- 
mission’s recommendation to continue segregation in 
social affairs but to forget it in worship and business 
sessions. 

* * * 


Dr. William N. Takahashi, a Nisei recipient of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in 1944 for research in plant 
pathology, reported the discovery of a chemical which 
can kill viruses inside living cells without affecting the 
cells. Dr. Takahashi is assistant professor of plant 
pathology at the University of California. During the 
war, though evacuated from the West Coast, Dr. Taka- 
hashi was engaged in research for the United States 
Army at Cornell University. 


* as * 


The New York State Commission against Discrimi- 
nation reported that it had made substantial progress 
in 1947 in opening up new employment opportunities 
to members of minority groups. The report said that 
367 verified complaints of discrimination in employment 
because of race, religion, or national origin had been 
adjusted satisfactorily through conciliation and con- 
ference without public hearings or resort to the sanc- 
tions provided by law. 


* * * 


The Connecticut State Inter-Racial Commission in its 
first six months of operation found many “help wanted” 
ads calling for “Gentiles.” The Commission consulted 
with the newspapers involved with the result that the 
newspapers have agreed to refuse this kind of discrim- 
inatory advertising. 
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DEBITS 


The Special Issue on Inter-Group Relations of Scho- 
lastic was banned from the schools of Birmingham, 
Alabama, by the school board. The issue contains articles 
and stories on inter-group relations as well as a sum- 
mary of the main points in the Civil Rights Committee’s 


report. 
» * * 


Sentences of thirty days on the road were imposed 
by Judge Chester W. Norris of Hillsboro, North Caro- 
lina, upon four Negroes and whites arrested last April 
in Chapel Hill for violating the Jim Crow pattern 
aboard a Trailways bus. The defendants charged that 
the convictions were illegal because they held interstate 
travel tickets and the United States Supreme Court has 
outlawed Jim Crow seating on interstate buses. 


* * * 


Feeling against the Jews is stronger than feeling 
against any other minority group, according to an 
October Fortune survey. In Chicago, a statistical count 
of discriminatory job orders revealed that 60% of the 
executive jobs, 50% of the sales executive jobs, and 
41% of the male clerical openings were closed to Jews. 
In the educational field, private institutions restrict the 
number of Jewish admissions, and Jewish students often 
are not admitted to professional schools. 


e * * 


The Culinary and Hotel Service Workers Union in 
Stockton, California, refused membership to seven hotel 
workers of Japanese ancestry because they are aliens. 
As a result of their inability to join the union, the 
seven workers were fired by the Hotel Stockton, which 
had just signed a union contract. 


* * * 


A delegation representing more than 300 labor leaders, 
educators, and ministers, called upon the United Na- 
tions to investigate and publicize the facts about slave 
labor everywhere in the world. The request was made 
after a luncheon conference by the Workers Defense 
League on “Forced Labor, World Menace to Freedom.” 
The conference heard reports on peonage in our own 
Southland, on serfdom and forced labor in Indonesia 
and Africa, and on slave labor camps in the Soviet Union. 





Radio Goes To School 


By HAROLD A. ENGEL, Assistant Director, Station WHA 


The University of Wisconsin Broadcasting Station 


” HAT! You listen to the radio during 
school hours?” 


“TIndeed—and regularly!” echo the thousands 
of teachers who tune in the Wisconsin School of 
the Air broadcasts in their classrooms each week. 
To them radio is the open door through which 
come special teachers in music, drawing, nature 
study, and other elementary school subjects. 

In 1931 H. B. McCarty, then newly appointed 
director of WHA, the University of Wisconsin 
broadcasting station, decided that radio could 
render a valuable service to schools. That autumn 
the Wisconsin School of the Air began broad- 
casting. Now, after seventeen years, Mr. McCarty 
is firmly convinced that radio is a most potent 
aid to education. When he started the project 
very few schools had radio sets. Now a receiver 
is considered standard equipment in the school- 
room. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air broadcasts 
are intended to supplement the work done by the 


teachers—to add something which the teacher 
alone would have difficulty in providing. Certain 
program series are planned to correlate with the 
prescribed state courses of study. Others take new 
approaches to subject matter fields. Often these 
are so attractive that teachers build their entire 
semester's or year’s work around them. 

Each year ten courses, or series, are broadcast. 
Some of these continue year after year, and 
others vary according to the need as indicated 
by teachers. During the current semester the 
following schedule of broadcasts is in effect: 


Monday 
9:30 a.m. Afield With Ranger Mac Grades 5-8 
1:30 p.m. Exploring Science (lst Sem.) Grades 5-8 
1:30 p.m. On Wisconsin (2nd Sem.) Grades 5-8 
Tuesday 
9:30 a.m. Let's Find Out Grades 2-4 
1:30 p.m. Let's Draw Grades 4-8 
Wednesday 
9:30 a.m. News of the Week Grades 5-8 
1:30 p.m. Journeys in Music Land Grades 4-8 








@ Under the guidance of their own teacher and the radio teacher of the School 
of the Air, children in a country school near Madison, Wis., practice the rhythm 
of an Indian dance. Country schools find that the varied radio programs offer 


them a wider range of educational opportunities. 
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Thursday 


9:30 a.m. Music Enjoyment Grades 1-4 

1.30 p.m. Adventures in Our Town Grades 5-8 
Friday 

9:30 a.m. Rhythm and Games Grades 1-3, Kgn. 

1:30 p.m. Book Trails Grades 3-8 


The broadcasts vary in length from fifteen to 
thirty minutes, depending upon the nature of the 
program and the age level for which it is 
intended. These series, it is noted, are all for 
elementary school use. Programs on the high 
school level were broadcast for a time, in past 
years, but the inflexibility of class schedules on 
that level prevented their being used by a large 
number of schools. On the grade school level 
where one teacher has control of a class for the 
greater portion of the school day, it is consider- 
ably easier to have children listen. 


A major factor in the success achieved by the 
Wisconsin School of the Air in making its pro- 
grams responsive to the needs of the schools 
is careful advance planning. Many months before 
program series are started, meetings are held 
with individuals or committees of in-service 
teachers and supervisors to get their opinions. 
Their judgment shapes the scope and content of 
broadcasts. These people, on the basis of years 
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e They are not scowling because they are annoyed. 
They are just trying to remember the name of the musi- 
cal selection they are hearing on a program called 
“Music Enjoyment.” Some schools report that their sched- 
ules have been re-arranged because other activities in- 
terfered with this popular program. 





of experience in teaching and using radio, give 
guidance which leads to better programming. 





@ on Wednesday afternoons children of both city and country schools take 
their Wisconsin School of the Air songbooks from their desks and blend their 
voices with the hearty bass-baritone which comes to them over the radio, This 
is a scene in a one-room school, 


ACME PHOTOS 
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These people, too, serve as a continuing 
“board of review.” They listen to the programs 
on the air, observe the reactions of their classes 
to them, and relay their suggestions for improve- 
ment to WHA. Changes can be made from week 
to week. Experimentation never ends. This is an 
advantage which radio enjoys over the printed 
page or the film—where the finished product is 
difficult to alter. 

In school broadcasting every effort is made to 
keep the programs simple and understandable. 
The elaborate production devices and techniques 
known to radio producers are limited in use to 
the actual needs. In schools listening conditions 
are not ideal—that is, the acoustics are apt to 
be bad, and the radio loud speakers are fre- 
quently not the best. In the production of 
programs these factors must be taken into 
account. Unless the children can understand 
what is happening the broadcast is worthless. 

Announcements for programs to be offered are 
made well in advance to permit the teachers to 
arrange their class schedules. Programs for the 
fall semester are listed before schools close in 
the spring. Some Wisconsin School of the Air 
features have been at the same hour on the same 
day for a number of years. Once a schedule is 
set up it is adhered to. Only a real crisis will 
keep a school program from going on the air 
at its assigned time! 

Teachers feel that advance information about 
‘ programs is vitally important if they are to use 
the broadcasts effectively. This need is met by 
publishing in September a complete bulletin of 
the week-by-week offerings for the year on the 
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@ “Exploring Science” is a radio show 
which challenges boys and girls in the 
upper grades. The scientific principles are 
presented by radio while students carry out 
actual experiments according to the direc- 
tions given over the air. 

These four sixth-grade students of Lincoln 
School in Madison, Wis., are shown trying 
to find out “How Sunlight Can Make Pic- 
tures for Us.” 


Acme Photo 


ten radio courses. From this bulletin courses are 
appraised and a listening selection made. 

A teachers’ manual is prepared for each radio 
course. In it are suggestions on how to prepare 
for the broadcast, listening helps, information on 
the availability of visual aids, follow-up activ- 
ities, reading references, and other information 
to assist the teacher in making effective use of 
the radio programs. These are considered very 
important, because the value of a broadcast to 
a class may be measured in direct relation to 
the teacher’s skill in handling it. The listening 
period is not a time in which the teacher writes 
a letter or corrects the arithmetic problems. It’s, 
instead, a period for attention and planning. 
Techniques for getting the most out of radio 
listening can be learned by those who will try 
to master them. 

From year to year the use of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air has grown. In the 1947-48 
school year 427,050 course registrations were 
recorded for the ten courses, as compared with 
361,257 the year before. This represents children 
in 5,543 classrooms in 3,514 different schools. 
Most of these schools are, of course, in Wisconsin, 
though some schools in Illinois, Iowa, and Min- 
nesota report that they can hear the programs 
and are listening. 

It was found that rural and village s. 100ls, 
presumably those without the help of special 
teachers, made up the largest group of listeners. 
However, it was found that city schools, too, 
listened to the programs because the special 
teachers found much of value in the broadcasts 
and recommended that their classes listen. 
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The week of Wisconsin School of the Air 
broadcasts begins on Monday morning when 
Wakelin McNeel, state 4-H Club leader and 
chief of the Junior Forest Rangers, takes lis- 
teners “Afield With Ranger Mac.” Now in his 
fifteenth year of natural science and conserva- 
tion broadcasting, Ranger Mac is instilling in 
young minds an interest in the great out-of-doors. 
More than that, he is providing teachers with 
the means of meeting a teaching requirement 
which many of them feel rather poorly equipped 
to handle. The state legislature made it manda- 
tory that conservation be taught, but did not 
make provision for how it would be taught. 
Radio provides an answer. 

“On Wisconsin” is keyed to the 1948 Centen- 
nial Year celebration in the state. Once each 
week it provides an inspirational broadcast about 
the state. Again, schools have been urged to do 
something with an unusual subject—and radio 
offers a practical starting point. This one-semester 
course follows an elementary series called 
“Exploring Science.” 

“Let’s Find Out,” a narrated program for 
smaller children, also follows the Centennial 
pattern this year. It helps them to understand 
Wisconsin as a part of the world of people and 
of nature. 

Art is a subject which is usually thought of as 
requiring visual stimuli to be successful. ‘“Let’s 
Draw,” now in its eleventh year on the air under 
the supervision of James A. Schwalbach, stimu- 
lates creative expression through music, drama, 
and story. It is built on the basic principles of 
elementary drawing and applies them to many 
subjects. Among the unit titles are Ridgeway 
Ghost, Injuns, Little Brown Bulls, Family Sig- 
nature, and others equally as intriguing to 
children. 

Upper grade teachers asked for current events 
broadcasts for their classes. “News of the Week” 
followed. This weekly summary presents the 
news in narration or with dramatized illustra- 
tions. The vocabulary, style, and material selec- 
tion are such as to be meaningful to the students. 

After seventeen years of broadcasting on the 
Wisconsin School of the Air Professor E. B. 
Gordon’s “Journeys in Music Land” still ranks 
a favorite. This year 66,767 children are reg- 
istered by teachers to listen to the broadcasts 
each week. Here a master teacher—with a “way 
with children”—teaches them to sing songs 
which they will continue to enjoy throughout 
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their entire lives. Instead of the quickly-outgrown 
“Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star” variety of songs, 
Professor Gordon teaches songs by such masters 
as Brahms, Mozart, and Handel, folk songs, and 
standard music which has survived the test of 
time. This year twenty-three songs were taught. 
The year of listening is climaxed by a series of 
radio music festivals in various communities 
where the children gather to meet and sing 
together for their radio teacher. 

Another favorite with small children is “Music 
Enjoyment.” This series by Mrs. Elyda Morphy 
brings to classrooms her contagious enthusiasm 
for good music, Through carefully chosen and 
verbally annotated programs, she fosters and 
develops an appreciation and understanding of 
the finest instrumental music. She highlights the 
series with the fun of memory games, little con- 
tests, riddles, and stories and dramatizations. 
More than 38,000 children hear this program in 
their schoolrooms each week. 

A major social problem—that of living to- 
gether harmoniously—is tackled in the “Adven- 
tures in Our Town” series. These dramatized 
productions are written under the direction of 
Mrs. J. Helen Stanley, around the lives of real 
boys and girls as they face their every-day 
problems. Respect for school property, personal 
belongings, family relationships, good attitudes 
towards religious, cultural, and racial differences 
and other factors vital to happy adjustment to 
society are dealt with. 

“Rhythm and Games” is an activity program 
for primary grades. Mrs. Fannie Steve is still 
conducting this program which she started when 
the Wisconsin School of the Air began in 1931. 
Included are new games, rhythmics, folk dances, 
and pantomimes. The broadcasts help to develop 
muscular coordination, poise, rhythm sense, and 
the ability to follow directions. The activities 
of this listening period carry over onto the play- 
ground and into the homes. 

Literature is especially adaptable to radio 
presentation. “Book Trails,” for middle and 
upper grades, points the way to fun in reading. 
In dramatic narration these programs guide 
youngsters over the trails where nonsense, magic, 
adventure, and mystery are waiting to tempt 
even the most reluctant reader. Books included 
in this series are recommended by children’s 
librarians and teachers to Miss Helen Frey, who 
then prepares the broadcasts. Libraries report 
great demand for the titles used in the series, as 
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well as others by the same authors and those of 
a similar nature. 


It is natural that with such programs available 
over a seventeen-year period Wisconsin teachers 
insist on having radio equipment. A high per- 
centage of the schools within the listening range 
of the state stations now have receivers. In 
some cases a receiver is installed in each room. 
In others the radio set is moved from room 
to room on schedule. Still “thers have central 
control systems which ine public-address, 
phonograph, _ talk-! communications, and 
multiple receivers. ‘1 he type of installation varies 
with the needs of the school and the amount of 
money available for equipment. 


A major hindrance to the use of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air in many parts of the state is 
now being overcome. It is the inability of schools 
to tune in the programs sufficiently well to 
listen comfortably. WHA, the University of 
Wisconsin station in Madison which originates 
the programs, and WLBL, the State Department 
of Agriculture station at Stevens Point which 
also broadcasts them, together cannot cover all 
of the state. Though a few commercial stations 
have carried some of the programs on a delayed 
basis, there remains a need for wider coverage. 


To meet this situation the 1945 Wisconsin 
legislature created the State Radio Council and 
charged it with the responsibility for establishing 
and operating a state-wide system of non- 
commercial educational stations. The 1947 legis- 
lature made an additional appropriation. Now 
funds for the first four units of a seven-station 
network are available. These FM stations will 
operate on the frequencies set aside for educa- 
tional broadcasting by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 


The first of these stations is on the air in 
Madison, the second one is operating in South- 
eastern Wisconsin to serve the hitherto inacces- 
sible lakeshore cities of Milwaukee, Racine, 
Kenosha, and surrounding areas. The third sta- 
tion will serve the populous Fox River Valley 
area in Northeastern Wisconsin. It will be on the 
air in the summer of 1948. The fourth station is to 
be on Rib Mountain in Central Wisconsin and 
is expected to be on the air in the fall of 1948. 


Together these stations will serve wide areas 
in which the School of the Air could not for- 
merly be tuned in. The other stations will need 
to be appropriated for by succeeding legislatures. 





FM broadcasting is a boon for schools, It is 
unaffected by storms and warm weather static. 
Electrical interferences from fans, motors, trans- 
formers, high-lines, and other man-made elec- 
trical disturbances cannot destroy reception. The 
tonal superiority of a good FM pickup is readily 
recognizéd. As the installation of the state FM 
stations is completed, the use of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air is expected to expand appre- 
ciably. Several new moderately priced FM re- 
ceivers suitable for school use are now on the 
market. This will help to hasten the conversion 
to FM listening. 

School] broadcasting is not confined to Wis- 
consin alone. A number of active schools of the 
air are in operation in other states. Some city 
school systems and county departments have 
already set up their own broadcasting stations. 
They are carrying on extensive direct teaching 
activities over the air. 

Exploration into the uses of radio as an educa- 
tional tool has barely begun. Aural broadcasting 
has received some attention. Facsimile, or the 
transmission of the printed page, is ready—but 
it has never been put to work in behalf of 
education. Television offers tremendous possi- 
bilities—if and when equipment is made available 
to schools. 

Through these new communications devices 
science has opened the way to revolutionary 
conceptions in the field of education. It has given 
us new tools with which to meet the demands of 
a more complex world. Ours is the challege to 
use them. 


Glimpses of Schools 
In Many Lands 


(Continued from page 13) 


individual and his family; (2) a sound public 
school system as a foundation of a successful 
democratic society; and (3) a strong labor move- 
ment as the best protection of a democratic gov- 
ernment. To save the peoples of the world until 
these objectives may be accomplished, the starv- 
ing populations must be fed through the Mar- 
shall plan and similar plans and trained in the 
ways of democratic living. In carrying out pro- 
grams of action to implement these objectives, 
teachers can and must play a vital part. 
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The League of Women Voters— 
Its Philosophy and Methods 


DEMOCRATIC EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION 
IN THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS, by Sarah Barbara Breimbaugh, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1946. 
Believing that the development and practices of the 

League of Women Voters have specific “edueational 

values,” particularly, perhaps, in the as yet little de- 

veloped field of adult education, the Department of 

Education at Columbia has made this study available 

as a contribution to education. 

Ii careful academic studies of this kind tend to in- 
crease the popular information on a useful agent of our 
American democratic life, the League should be grateful 
for the publicity afforded by this book. 

If teachers and students of education in America 
remain unaware of practical popular efforts like those 
of the League until they have the imprimatur of 
academic sanction in a post-graduate study, then more 
power to such publications as this. In any event, anyone 
seeking specific information about the history, practices, 
and philosophy of the League will find a useful compila- 
tion here. 

DOROTHY WEIL, Local 1, Chicago 

Director of Humanities, Woodrow Wilson Junior College 


Why Some Students Don’t 
Continue Their Education 


SECONDARY AND POST SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONTINUATION IN A RURAL COUNTY, 
by John W. Berry. Eureka College Bookstore, Eureka, 
Illinois. 1947. 53 pp. $1.50. 


The scene of this careful and thorough study is Wood- 
ford County, a farming area in central Illinois. 

Among the most interesting parts of the study is that 
dealing with the reasons for discontinuation of educa- 
tion. Financial disability was the cause in 41.7% of the 
cases; lack of interest came next, with 29.6%. 

The third chapter analyzes the factors influencing the 
post secondary educational continuation of the class of 
1940. The factors considered are: age at graduation, 
occupation of parents, level of achievement, size of fam- 
ily, family income, education level of parents, nation- 
ality background, religious affiliation, parental community 
participation, student extra-curricular activities, and stu- 
dent leadership function. 


New Series of Science Films 
Now Available 


A new series of science films has been produced under 
the technical guidance of Dr. F. L. Fitzpatrick, professor 
of natural sciences, Columbia University. Those avail- 
able at the present time are: 
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1. Life Cycle of a Fly 

Development of the Chick 
. Earthworms 
. The Frog 
. The Sea Urchin (echinoderms) 

6. The Life of the Bees 

The films were produced and are being distributed by 
United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. 
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Labor Laws Clarified 
In Question and Answer Form 


LABOR LAWS, 290 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, by 
Reginald Parker. Central Book Co., 261 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 1947. 48 pp. $1.00 for single 
copy, 50c in quantities of 25 or more. 

Using a simple question and answer method, Professor 
Parker, formerly an attorney for the National Labor 
Relations Board, explains in non-technical language the 
most important labor laws, including the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Although the explanation is not all-inclusive, there 
is sufficient detail to satisfy the needs of most teachers 
and union leaders. The book is up to date in regard to 
court decisions as well as statutes. 
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In reviewing 
“Goals for American Education” 


Benjamin Fine says: 


@ A provocative study, offering a challenging ap- 
proach to the educational scene and analyzing the 
needs of the school system. 


@ Dr. Reeves and his commission outline a ten- 
point program for American education designed 
to help strengthen the teaching profession. If put 
into effect, the program would improve the demo- 
cratic way of life as well as the educational system. 


@ It may take many years to achieve the goals 
suggested by the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. However, the issues raised and the solutions 
offered are worth noting. They represent the chal- 
lenging statement of an important segment of 
American education. 


From the NEW YORK TIMES, April 4, 1948 


“Goals for American Education" can be 
obtained from 


The American Federation of Teachers 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
130 pages $2.00 
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Area-Study Programs and 
Foreign Language Teaching 


LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES IN THE ARMED 
FORCES: Their Future Significance, by Robert John 
Matthew. American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1947. 211 pp. $2.50. 


The recent war focused special attention on language 
study, a study which will be even more vital for the 
future and for peace. Great language leaders have united 
their forces and made Dr. Matthew their spokesman. 
His report gives an account of the language work car- 
ried on by the army, the effect of this program on pres- 
ent teaching in colleges and other schools, practical 
suggestions for secondary schools in particular, an account 
of the area-study programs carried on at present, and 
conclusions and implications. Dr. Matthew is open- 
minded about these conclusions. 

It was the reviewer’s privilege to instruct in such a 
program last summer in the Chicago area, with a small 
group of students. Perhaps it was the fact that the 
group was small that made the experience so pleasurable. 
{t seems to me, however, that it was also the well- 
rounded program suggested by the area type of lan- 
guage study, and the presence of native teachers. 

It may not be in the reviewer’s field, but I cannot 
help questioning the wisdom of the utilitarian practice of 
crushing out modern languages in public schools at a 
time when peace requires us to grow patiently into one 
world. 

SIGNHILD V. GUSTAFSON, 
Local 484, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Helpful Handbook for 

Discussion Group Leaders 

IT PAYS TO TALK IT OVER, published by the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Relations, 1244 Twentieth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1947. 48 pp. 
40c for single copies, 10 copies for $3.50, 100 copies 
for $30.00. 


This handbook is designed for discussion leaders, pro- 
gram caairmen, and persons interested in establishing or 
carrying on successful discussion programs. It presents 
some valuable’ suggestions and notes on the techniques 
of group discussion. 

The National Institute of Social Relations, which pub- 
lished this handbook, is an outgrowth of the Army 
Orientation Program. Many of the members of the 
Institute’s staff were officers or enlisted men who par- 
ticipated in the development of that program. Bringing 
to the Institute a variety of backgrounds—in psychiatry, 
sociology, political science, history, teaching, economics, 
art, and journalism—these men have pooled their skills 
and experience in a concerted effort to insure the success 
of the Institute’s program. 

The Institute’s materials and training services are 
available to churches, schools, and civic, business, labor, 
youth, veteran, social, and women’s groups on a non- 
profit basis. The staff has prepared a series of discussion 
guides called Talk It Over. Each of these guides deals 
with a vital issue of the day. Film discussion guides 


called Look and Talk have also been prepared by the 
Institute. 


For Teachers of 

Commercial Law 

A CASE FOR SAFE DRIVING, by Charles T. Adding 
ton. National Service Bureau, 246 Sexton Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1947 58 pp. 


This material is designed primarily as an aid to high 
school teachers of commercial law. The purpose of the 
author is to assist in developing an understanding of 
the abstract principles of the law by going through an 
actual case from beginning to end in a moot court 

A tort action based upon an automobile accident has 
been chosen as the subject of the outline. Copies of all 
the legal forms involved in such a case are included. 

The material should contain suggestions for instructors 
who might wish to plan similar cases for use in their 
own classes. 

The author is a member of the men’s local in Minne 
apolis. 


A Timely Book on Palestine 


COOPERATIVE PALESTINE, by Dr: Samuel Kurland. 
-Sharon Books, New York. 1947. 276 pp. $3.00. 


In the dramatic and crucial battle for Jewish national 
independence and survival that is being waged in Pales 
tine today, the Federation of Jewish Workers in Palestine 
is the backbone of defense and reconstruction. 

Cooperative Palestine is a comprehensive story of the 
growth and achievement of the Federation universally 
known by its Hebrew title—Histadrut. It is an absorb 
ing though scholarly record of social pioneering and the 
founding of a “labor commonwealth” based on prin- 
ciples of cooperation and justice. The Histadrut has 
made Jewish Palestine an oasis of democracy in the vast 
feudal Middle East. Those who read this book will be 
able to see clearly through the smoke screen of “oil” 
and “power politics” that has obscured and confused the 
understanding of events in Palestine and Lake Success. 

MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago 


New Catalog Issued by 
Coronet Instructional Films 


A new catalog of sixty 16mm sound motion pictures, 
produced in 1947, has been issued by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. The 
films available are classified into categories according to 
subject. These categories are: language arts, basic study 
skills, guidance, business education, social science, gen- 
eral science, physical science, natural science, health and 
safety, and physical education. A brief factual descrip- 
tion of each film and the name of the expert who col- 
laborated in its production is given in the catalog. Some 
of the films are available only in black and white, some 
only in color, while others are available in either black 
and white or in color. 
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Colorado Federation of Teachers Views 
Accomplishments and Program 


The Colorado Federation of 
Teachers, which will be host to AFT 
members attending the 1948 national 
convention, has made amazing head- 
way during the two years of its ex- 
istence, according to a report received 
at the national office. 

The program of the CFT is a sig- 
nificant one. To help in its realiza- 
tion the state executive council and 
the state legislative committee hold 
five annual joint meetings during a 
school year. This means that every 
other month members from locals 
which are located anywhere from 15 
to 400 miles from Denver come to 
that city to discuss the problems that 
have to be solved to make teaching 
a profession in Colorado. 

Out of these meetings this year 
have come such important decisions 
that the Federation was able almost 
single-handedly to kill an attempt by 
the larger financial interests in the 
state to remove the limitations on 
sales taxes from the state constitu- 
tion. This step means that the Colo- 
rado sales taxes, which represent a 
regressive form of taxation, will not 
be increased in the next session of 
the legislature. 


On a local level, the CFT has suc- 
ceeded in working closely with a 
number of PTA leaders to improve 
educational conditions. Respect for 
the CFT program is growing among 
labor and other groups in Colorado 
communities. 

The specific aspects of the program 
for which Colorado teachers are 
working—and there are now almost 
1000 teachers in the state organiza- 
tion—are these: 

1. A state-wide teacher tenure law 
which would place responsibility for 
the dismissal of incompetent teachers 
upon a teacher-nominated and teach- 
er-organized committee appointed by 
the governor of the state. 

2. A state-wide minimum salary 
schedule law providing for no less 
than $2400 to $3900 for all regularly 
certified teachers in the state. 

3. A state-wide certification law 
which would require a minimum of 
training in professional schools of 
education in addition to college de- 
grees, effective no later than July 1, 
1949, 

4. The extension of state-wide re- 
tirement provisions to all public em- 
ployees including teachers through a 


Participation in Many Projects 
Recounted by Newport, Ky. Local 


74 NEWPORT, KY.—At the 
5 beginning of its fifth vear 
the Newport local noted its growth 
from 7 to 66 members and its partici- 
pation in several important educa- 
tional accomplishments in Newport 
and Kentucky as a whole. The local 
helped to accomplish the following: 


1. Securing an appropriation of 
$750,000 for teachers’ salaries in 1943. 

2. Retaining of Dr. Owen as su- 
perintendent of the Newport schools. 

3. Electing to the school board 
three new members interested in 
solving teachers’ problems and im- 
proving school conditions. 

4. Equalizing salaries for elemen- 
tary and high school teachers. 

5. Improving sick leave. 

6. Remedying difficulties of a 
member of the faculty. 
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7. Organizing the Kentucky Fed 
eration of Teachers. 

8. Bringing about a better under- 
standing between teachers and the 
general public. 


Local 3 Helps to Place 
Attendance Officers On 
Teacher Schedule 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—In 

Philadelphia the attendance offi- 
cers of the school system have been 
placed on the teachers’ salary sched- 
ule. So helpful was the work of 
Local 3 in bringing this about that 
Robert C. Tabor, Director of the 
Division of Pupil Personnel and 
Counseling, personally thanked Mar- 
garet Root, local president, for the 
union’s efforts in behalf of the at- 
tendance officers. 


public employees’ retirement system. 

5. A sound state finance and state 
support system for the public schools 
of the state in place of the inade 
quate, inequitable, and patchwork 
system now in existence. 

6. A program of school district 
reorganization which wil! not remove 
local control of schools but which 
will make possible effective consoli 
dation under a county board of edu- 
cation and an equalized tax levy 
throughout every one of Colorado’s 
63 counties. 

Already the CFT has the active 
support of the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor, a number of old 
age pension groups, an increasing 
number of state PTA leaders, and 
key leaders in such community 
groups as the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

It is the intent of the CFT to carry 
specific bills, already drawn for con- 
sideration, to every single one of the 
over ‘200 candidates for the state 
legislature during the summer 
months. Its program should receive 
top consideration in the next session 
of the legislature. 


Gary to Contribute 


To Organization Fund 


GARY, IND.—Proceeds from the 

recent annual card party of the 
Gary local were set aside for the 
AFT organization fund. This action 
was in conformity with the resolu 
tion passed by the 1947 AFT conven 
tion urging voluntary contributions 
to supplement the organization fund 
of the national. 


Union City Local 
Raises Camp Fund 


84 UNION CITY, N. J—A 

fund to be used in sending 
underprivileged children of Union 
City to camps is being raised by 
Local 844. Recently the union spon- 
sored a basketball game between the 
men of the faculties of the city’s two 
high schools. Proceeds went into the 
fund. 








Three members of 
Local 28 look at the 
beautiful water color 
paintings of the Medi- 
terranean coast re- 
ceived from Louis Du- 
mas, secretary-general 
of the International 
Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations, as a 
token of appreciation 
of the aid given by the 
local to French teach- 
ers. Left to right are 
Isabel Nimis, Iloe John- 
son, and Elizabeth 
Baker. The garments 
they are holding are to 
be packed and shipped 
overseas. 


St. Paul AFT Women Continue 
Program of Aid to Europe’s Needy 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A part of 

the gloom, insecurity, and des- 
perate want in a good many Euro- 
pean homes has been partially lifted 
because of the generosity in time and 
money of the members of the St. 
Paul Federation of Women Teachers. 
Letters have come to it expressing 
haltingly the needs of people who 
previously had no reason to break 
through the barrier of pride to ask 
assistance for themselves or for their 
loved ones. The letters of thanks in 
their simple poignancy are as soul- 
stirring as the understatement of 
needs. 

After sending 135 boxes of food, 
clothing, and other necessities and 15 
CARE packages to 10 different Euro- 
pean countries, the local has intensi- 
fied its work to give further assist- 
ance. Many of the parcels were sent 
to teachers or former teachers. In 
England, J. W. Lawton, president of 
the National Union of Teachers, 
helped to distribute the packages; in 
France, Louis Dumas, secretary-gen- 
eral of the International Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations, performed 
a like service. 

M. Dumas tells something of his 
work of distribution in a letter to 
Lettisha Henderson, AFT vice-presi- 
dent. Excerpts from it follow: 

“IT just arrived from the railway 
station with my wheelbarrow, my 
car being without motor, gasoline, or 
oil. I opened the parcels with neigh- 
bors waiting and hoping for a repar- 
tition between brothers. They looked 


at macaroni, cheese, rice, butter, milk 
powder, etc. The first three are now 
unobtainable here and the latter two 
are strictly reserved for babies. 
Thank you for all of them. 

“My wife and I began to give the 
clothes into the best hands after 
ironing some of them. My home be- 
came a kind of store but with gratui- 
tous sales! Everything can be used 
but discrimination is necessary to 
arrive at efficiency.” 

A section of his letter is revealing 
of the anti-American propaganda in 
France: 


“This morning I called upon a very 
poor old woman ... to give her five 
cakes of soap. Her son, a railway 
worker, said to me, ‘I want for noth- 
ing, but my mother would be very 
pleased to have soap.’ (By ration, 
we receive a piece of soap for two 
persons each two months.) When I 
arrived at the woman’s flat (a poor 
room), she was alone, suffering from 
nasal hemorrhage. She thought I was 
the doctor. Afterwards she was afraid 
not to understand the story. She 
said, ‘I can’t pay this week.’ I an- 
swered that there was nothing to 
pay, that the soap was the gift of 
our friends, the teachers of St. Paul. 
She was curiously astonished. After 
a period of silence, she said, ‘In 
America! Oh, is it possible—but 
why?’ I answered, ‘They are fra- 
ternal, a good people, real brothers.’ 
She answered, “My newspaper said 
differently, but it perhaps does not 
know America.’” 





Among the persons receiving pack- 
ages distributed by Mr. Lawton is a 
former teacher, now gravely ill. Her 
sister wrote in part as follows: 

“Will you please tell all the teach- 
ers in St. Paul who have helped in 
any way to send the parcels to Ruth 
how very grateful we are, because— 
I think you will all realize how mo- 
notonous our diet is—every possible 
thing is rationed. 

“Your parcel gave Ruth real pleas- 
ure. I know she would love to write 
and thank you herself, but she is not 
able to write now; she has absolutely 
no energy.” 


Toledo AFT Members 
Cooperate in Various 


Community Projects 
25 TOLEDO, O.—In addition 


to their work for educational 
improvement in Toledo, members of 
the local there are participating in 
the work of numerous other groups 
striving for social and economic im- 
provements in the locality. 

The local was represented at two 
recent meetings of the Regional Plan- 
ning Association. At one meeting the 
subject was “Housing—-the Need and 
the Answer”; at the other meeting 
the subject for discussion was “Plan- 
ning for the Development of the 
Toledo Region.” The union also par- 
ticipated in the Ohio Federation of 
Labor meeting in Columbus and 
found time to work for Red Cross 
contributions. Among other organi- 
zations in which the local’s members 
are interested is the newly estab- 
lished Toledo Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive, Inc. 


State Income Tax 
Supported by Local 
In West New York 


833 WEST NEW YORK, N. J 
—Local 833 has urged its 
members to write to state assembly- 
men and senators asking their sup- 
port for Assembly Bill No. 302, 
sponsored by Lewis M. Herrmann, 
Essex County representative, pro- 
viding for a state income tax. 

Officers of the union who have 
made a study of the tax problem feel 
that the provisions of the bill are 
preferable to a sales or gross receipts 
tax. Opposition was voiced especially 
against the sales tax, since it places a 
greater financial burden upon people 
in the low income brackets. 

Names of assemblymen and sena- 
tors were listed in a recent issue of 
the West New York Teacher for the 
convenience of union members. 
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Detroit Local Fights Against 
Increasing Class Size 


23 DETROIT, MICH. — The 

Detroit local is fighting 
against a rising class load. A reduc- 
tion of 41 teachers in the elementary 
school staff was made by the admin- 
istration at the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester. Since the pupil enroll- 
ment is increasing, the local points 
out that 125 teachers should have 
been added to maintain even the high 
teacher-pupil ratio of the first se- 
mester. 

A cloud of unreality covers the 
class-size picture because of the use 
locally of a statistical device of the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, an ac- 
crediting agency for high schools. 
This agency determines teacher- pupil 
ratio by dividing the total number 
of pupils by the total number of 
staff members (administrators as well 
as classroom teachers). To illustrate 
that the device has no validity with- 
in a school system the Detroit Teach- 
er presents figures on teacher-pupil 
ratio and actual class size in two 
Detroit schools. Figures for one 


school are given below: 


Case of a Detroit Intermediate School 


Pupil enrollment...... 900 
Staff (teachers and ad- 
ministrators) ...... 31 
Pupil - teacher ratio 
DED <0 ve cuas 29 - 
Average class size..... 42.2 
Explanation: Of the 31 teachers 


and administrators, three (principal, 
assistant principal, and librarian) 
teach no classes and six (one coun- 
selor and five department heads) 
teach less than a full schedule. The 
classroom teachers teach the equiva- 
lent of 128 classes per day. There 
are 900 pupils scheduled for six pe- 
riods a day, a total of 5400 “pupils 
in classes.” This total of 5400 divided 


_ by 128 shows the average class size 


to be 42.2. 

The pupil-teacher ratio of 29 is 
thus shown to have no real validity 
as a measure of class size. The fig- 
ure 42.2 more nearly illustrates the 
situation. Actually, averages aside, 
the classes run from 35 to 50 pupils. 


Peoria Local Sponsors Project 
Providing 8416 Meals to People Abroad 


78 PEORIA, ILL.—A total of 
8416 meals for hungry peo- 

ple abroad was made possible through 
the initiative of the Peoria local. 

Late last year, the idea of spon- 
soring a community dinner for rais- 
ing money to provide food for the 
needy in other countries took form. 
A committee was appointed by the 
president of the union and work to 
interest as many community groups 
as possible to help with the project 
got under way rapidly. The local 
found labor groups, churches, and 
other organizations ready to co-op- 
erate. 

The Cooks, Waiters, and Wait- 
resses Union joined the AFT group 
in sponsoring the dinner. Much pub- 
licity was freely given the project by 
the Labor Temple News, the Peoria 
Star, and the Peoria Journal. The 
YWCA volunteered their kitchen 
facilities and dining hall and many 


interested Peorians generously con-, 


tributed money, decorating materials, 
and most of the food for the dinner. 
Union waitresses worked without 
charge and contributed their tips te 
the cause. A free will offering of 
seven dollars paid for the use of the 
film, This Road We Walk, secured 
from the Church World Service, 
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Webster Grove, Mo. Several persons 
who recently came from Europe, 
speaking at the dinner without 
charge, gave eye-witness accounts of 
food conditions in Germany, Greece, 
India, and Scotland. 

Approximately 180 persons attend- 
ed the dinner and a total of $252.48 
was realized from the project. This 
was sent to Meals for Millions Foun- 
dation, Inc., for the purchase of mul- 
ti-purpose food. The Foundation was 
requested to divide the sum equally 
among the Church World Service, 
Catholic War Relief, and the United 
Jewish Appeal. Since the Founda- 
tion supplies food to these agencies 
at a cost of three cents per meal, each 
agency had at its disposal approxi- 
mately 2805 meals for the relief of 
starvation abroad. The indirect re- 
sults of the undertaking in increasing 
interest in the plight of other people 
and in stimulating a heightened sense 
of community responsibility for the 
welfare of those people are not so 
easily measured. 
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P. Kirwan Points to 
Union's Strength 


$2 PADUCAH, KY.—lIn an ad- 

dress before the Paducah 
local Patrick S. Kirwan, president of 
the Kentucky State Federation of 
Teachers, stressed the importance of 
cooperation of members of the local 
with other AFL members in Pa- 
ducah. 

“Your delegates should not only 
attend every meeting of the Central 
Labor Union, they should take a 
very active part in those meetings,” 
said Mr. Kirwan. He pointed out 
two important differences between a 
teachers’ union and a teachers’ asso- 
ciation: first, the union is controlled 
by the teachers themselves, with top 
administrators not eligible for mem- 
bership; second, the union is able, 
through its affiliation with the AFL, 
to enlist much greater support for its 
program. “If you were to enroll 
every teacher in Paducah in your 
local and stopped right there,” Mr. 
Kirwan said, “you would be nothing 
more than a teachers’ association. 
Your strength would be the strength 
of the 190 teachers of Paducah. But 
when you enlist, the support of your 
centrah labor union, you increase 
your strength by more than 10,000.” 


Mercer Co. Sets Up 
Labor Scholarship 


48 PATERSON, N. J. — The 

central labor union in Mer- 
cer County, N.J., has set up a $250 
scholarship to help some deserving 
high school graduate in defraying 
college expenses. Children of AFL 
union members in the county are 
eligible. Selection will be made by 
the group’s education committee, of 
which Addie L. Weber, president of 
the New Jersey Federation of 
Teachers, is chairman. 

Commented Miss Weber: “This is 
a wonderful thing. The scholarship 
field has been too largely preempted 
by organizations which are anti- 
labor, or which, at best, fail to en- 
courage . . . an appreciation of the 
contribution of organized labor to 
our democracy.” 





Work of Jersey City Local Leads to 
Adoption of Better Salary Schedule 


75 JERSEY CITY, N. J—A 

recent salary victory of the 
Jersey City local is reported by Sol 
C. Feith, publicity director of the 
union, as follows: 

“As a result of a long and vigorous 
campaign conducted by the Jersey 
City Federation of Teachers, the 
teachers of Jersey City have finally 
achieved a single salary schedule with 
increased minima and maxima. Fur- 
thermore, for the first time in more 
than a decade, they will work under 
a definite salary policy. 

“On February 5, the Jersey City 
Board of Education announced the 
adoption of a new salary scale which 
calls for a starting salary of $2600 
for all teachers. There will be twelve 
annual increases of $200 each until 
every teacher reaches a maximum of 
$5000, regardless of educational de- 
grees obtained. Then teachers with 
a master’s degree will get one addi- 
tional increase and those with a doc- 
torate will get two additional in- 
creases, bringing these maxima to 
$5200 and $5400 respectively. 


“One of the highlights of the new 
salary program is the granting of a 
$500 increase on July 1, 1948, to all 
teachers who have not yet reached 
the maximum on the old scale ($4850 
for secondary teachers and $3750 for 
elementary teachers). 


“Local 752 initiated the campaign 
for a single salary schedule in May 
of 1947. At that time the teachers 
were generally apathetic towards such 
a schedule and the Board of Educa- 
tion evaded the entire issue. During 
the next six months, the local, using 
letters, bulletins, and press releases, 
informed the teaching staff and the 
citizenry of the merits and benefits 
of such a program. Following a con- 
ference with the mayor, the president 
of the Board of Education, and the 
superintendent, the union’s salary 
committee intensified its drive for 
an immediate increase of $500 and 
the adoption of a single salary sched- 
ule by the first of the year. 

“The new salary schedule does not 
meet with the complete approval of 
the local and efforts will be made to 


Minneapolis Locals Prevent Shortening 
And Win Pay Increases 


59 & 238 spoxis, ww 

APOLIS, MINN. 
—A walkout of members of Locals 
59 and 238 was precipitated when the 
Minneapolis school board decided to 
cut four weeks from the school year 
as an economy measure. Union 
spokesmen termed the action a viola- 
tion of their agreement. Failure of 
the board to provide salary increases 
to’ which the teachers felt they were 
entitled was another element in the 
situation. 

Last minute attempts at negotia- 
tion failed to prevent a walkout. The 
superintendent then ordered the 
schools closed; however, picket lines 
were maintained by the unions while 
negotiations with the school board 
were underway. 

Bargaining with the school board 
resulted in the restoration of the full 
school year, salary adjustments, and 
provision for making up nine of the 
days lost during the nineteen-day pe- 
riod that the schools were closed. The 
story of the various changes in salary 
picture in Minneapolis is summar- 
ized in the table on the page opposite. 


Below are two appraisals of the 


results of the strike. Both are from 
the Minneapolis Teacher. 

“In point of time it may be too 
early to give an accurate appraisal 
of all the things which the strike 
meant, both to union teachers and 
to the community. As we move away 
from it, we will get a clearer pic- 
ture. 

“Of these two things, 
we can be sure: 

“1. We were successful in our 
determination to halt the long- 
standing practice of cutting salaries 
to solve conveniently the school fi- 
nance problem. 

“2. We were successful, in part, in 
securing a salary schedule com- 
mensurate with the preparation and 
time required for professional service. 
Although our gain in this respect 
may have fallen short of the hopes 
of many members, we are on the 
right road now and are in a position 
to go forward again. 

“The loyalty of the membership in 
standing firm until these two things 
were achieved is something Minne- 
apolis will not soon forget. Such de- 


however, 


termination cannot easily be beaten. 


It is the key to our success. Every- 
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amend certain phases of it. The local 
especially desires the recognition of 
degrees when obtained rather than at 
the end of thirteen years of service. 
However, there is no question that 
the present program is far superior to 
anything that the Jersey City teach 
ers have had in the past.” 

Mr. Feith reports also that the 
Jersey City local is advocating: 

1. Abolition of the local residence 
requirement. 

2. Providing every teacher with a 
copy of Mis annual rating. 

3. Giving each teacher a monthly 
statement listing his deductions. 

4. Eliminating the regulation which 
prohibits the appointment of married 
women teachers. (The Board of 
Education has breached this regula- 
tion on a number of occasions, but 
has failed to delete it from the official 
rules.) 

5. Resumption of sabbatical leaves 





of School Year 


one took his or her responsibility in 
stride and delivered. That is the 
spirit of our unions.’ 
Statement of Margaret R. Tupper, 
President, Local 59 

“The strike is over. Did we achieve 
enough to make it worth the time 
and effort? Unquestionably, yes! 
Federation members will be better 
citizens and better teachers because 
of what we learned during the past 
month. 

“Teachers have always had a 
tendency to stand apart and theorize 
about what others do. We have re 
fused to accept our own dictum, 
that one learns by doing. At last we 
have climbed down from our ivory 
towers and accepted our share of 
civic responsibility. From now on 
we will be much more aware of all 
community problems and better 
equipped to do our part in helping 
to solve them. 

“From our contacts with other 
labor unions we have gained a 
greater insight into how they work 
and an appreciation of what it means 
to have their support. Our relation- 
ship with the entire group has been 
immeasurably strengthened.” 


’ 
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Figures in this table are taken from the April 5 issue of the “Minneapolis Teacher” 


| 


| 


Actual schedule Gain in 1949 








4-week 1948 schedule for 1948 as | schedule as | 
Year Original cut as it would based on terms Actual gain Negotiated | compared with | 

schedule for | authorized by have been of strike for 1949 original 1948 

1948* by Board** with cut settlement 1948 | schedule schedule*** 
1**** _ | -$2,000__|......$200.... |$1,800....|_.$2,200.....|_.$400 |..$2,600...| $400 
2,100....|.... 210.......|... 1,890....|.. 2,295....|.... 405.....|.. 2,700 . 400 
2 2,200....|...... 220 |... 1,980......)... 2,390...) 410...|... 2,800 400 
2,300...|.. 230 L... 2,00. 9,408.1... 6685.0 See 100 
3 2.400..|... 240 2,160....|. 2,580....|... 420 _ 3,000. 400 
2,500 . 250.....|.. 2,250 | , 2,.678....1..... 425 _ 3,100...|.. 400 
| 2,600....|..... 260........|... 2,340 2,770......| 430 joss. we 
2,700...|..... 270 |. 2,430.1... 2,865. 43$....13.) SE ae 
5 2,800 a 200.......1.. 3, Se eee) eee Ge i ES 
2,900.1... 2990.._|. 2.608 SOR eR _ 200 
6 _ 3,000....|..... 300........ 3, 0... 3 1: Rs |... 3,400...... .. 200 
3,100....)..... 310........ Ss 3,245......|...... 455........|.... 3,500......|..... 200 
7. .: Se 7... . 2,800... 3,368... Se |... 3,600......|..... 200 
| 3,301. 0h; 2 See 465........|... 3,700......|.. 200 
8 1. 3,400.1... 340... 3, O68. 3,591. 6 Bee 
| 3,500...) 350......|_. 3,150... 3,625.....|_... 475............ 3,900......|_... 200 
9 3 668... S.. , i...4:...- 3, T....1..... a .. 4,000......|...... 200 
5. ei... ae. *s C2 eS ' Sey 1 |... 4,100......|...... 200 
10 3,900.1... SLL... 3, Rut 3. 998..1).... CR. eee ee 
| 3,900... 390...) 3,510... 4,005......|...... 495... 4,300......|..... 200 
11 |. 4,000....)..... 400........].... 3,600....../.... 4,100......|...... 500........ |... 4,400......|..... 200 
ye wwe eet ee ee 4,195....|_... 505......|... 4,400.....|..... 200 
* BEN |. 4,200.1... 420....|... 3,780... 4,290.....|..". 510.....|.. 4,400....|.... 200 
M.A. only.|.. 4,300....)...... 430 3,870......|... 4,385......|...... 515........|... 4,600......|..... 200 
| 4,400....|... 440 3,960......|... 4,480... 520.......|._.. 4,600.1... 200 

i 


*This schedule, negotiated in December, 1946, was for teachers having a bachelor’s degree (4-year college training). For those having 
master’s degree (S-year college training) step 1 started with $2200 and step 12 ended with $4400. 

**This is the amount cut from the schedule in the preceding column by action of the Board of Education on December 30, 1947. 
***The regular yosiy increment of $200 is not affected by this schedule increase. 

****Two sets of figures are given for each year because the starting salary varies with the number of years of outside experienc: 
and the degree held. In general, $100 per year is allowed for each year of outside experience up through five years. 


Non-degree teachers: Locate salary in column 2 and read across table. The new maximum has been raised 
from $3800 to $4000. 


M.A. teachers; Add $200 to column 2 in steps 1 to 12, and then read across the table. 


Erie Local Asks for Better Salaries 
And Working Conditions 


33 ERIE, PA.—A request for a 
salary increase of $500 for 


Kenosha Members Hold 
Labor Posts 


55 KENOSHA, WIS.—Three 
members of Local 557 hold 
important labor positions in Keno- 


The resolution also pointed to the 
increasing burden of work placed on 


each teacher was embodied in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Erie local and 
sent to the school board for its con- 
sideration during deliberations on 
the 1948-49 school budget. 

The resolution stated that the cost 
of living bonus received in 1943 had 
long ago been outstripped by the 
cost of living. Later small increases 
received through state legislation 
have also proved inadequate. Rising 
average income in the city and in- 
crease of assessed valuation of prop- 
erty within its limits by more than 
$1,000,000 were pointed to as proof 
of the city’s financial ability to pay 
better salaries. 
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the teachers due to such conditions 
as the increase of the school day from 
5% to 6% hours and the increase in 
the number of meetings held after 
school hours. 

In addition to the resolution on 
salary increases, a list of general 
recommendations was submitted for 
future consideration. These recom- 
mendations included such items as 
“extra pay for extra work,” limita- 
tion of the teaching load, free pe- 
riods, termination of faculty and 
in-service meetings at school dis- 
missal time, and improvement of sick 
leave provisions. 


sha. Catherine Byrne, former presi- 
dent of the local, was recently 
appointed to the press committec 
of Kenosha Labor, a weekly news- 
paper owned and operated jointly 
by the AFL and the CIO unions in 
the city. Miss Byrne represents the 
various municipal unions on the com- 
mittee. W. W. Martelle was re- 
elected to the office of corresponding 
secretary of the Kenosha Trades and 
Labor Council. This will be his 
fourth term in that post. L. V. Haf- 
lich, another AFT member, was re- 
elected to the Council’s executive 
board as a member at large. 
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Commission for International Educational Reconstruction Dec. 16 
Commission on Educational Reconstruction, AFT 

ee ee hoc cenbcnse ce seseneed Oct. 4 

Goals for American Education......... ee eee 

EL Ry 2h PROS Feb. 6; Mar. 14; Apr. 7, 15; May 3, 21! 

a wd a'wig © n.0 tao 40.0 omnewege Mar 2 

EE Ge I lg we ccaceucessvecnesen Oct. 16 

I OO er aw oe od ie wig SS a 

To Provide for the Common Defense. . 1 ae Sa Apr. 10 

RL PE ye ale SOP tap ee Oct. 12 

te en nen sanene Nov. 5 
Community, cooperation of AFT members in work of May 24 

See also Forums, lectures, discussion groups, etc. 
Ne Gla do oc ces 640 20 e086 dence Feb. 19 
Connecticut 

cw wa goaeedee Oct. 8 

Legislation pertaining to married teachers............Dec. 29 
Connecticut Federation of Teachers Unions Jan. 28; Mar. 24 
Conscription. See Universal military taining. 

Conservation of natural resources. ...... nA ee Fre > Oct. 36 
COOK, ALICE HANSON, 

No —_— No Paper.. ' ‘ os ..Mar. 18 
I Be Ee cen es Oct. 36; Nov. 19; May 2 
COUNTS. “GEORGE 4 

Some Recent Tendencies in Soviet Education covers 86 

Pp’ by, bn eka whys 04.0 Cees ght Dec. 24 
Credo for a Teacher....... dae ee LS 
Curricula, legislative control ‘of. : ..Nov. 6 
D 
SS ee Dec. 25 
Dearborn, Mich... ..... Dec. 26. 28: Feb. 28; Mar. 28; Apr. 28 
Defense fund, in West New York, N. J..... se ..Dec. 25 
Delaware, state aid to education in...... aa ..Nov. 11 
Dempcemey Bee the schools. «oc. occ c cee ccc cccswee 
.Oct. 3, 19, 34; Nov. 27; Dec. 25; Feb. 5, 12; Apr. 15, 16 
See also’ Democratic human relations. 
Democratic human relations 

AFT committee on...... : ee ..Dec. 19 

Beniamin Franklin High S- -hool. New York. N. Y. Feb. 19 

Civil rights, report of the President’s committee on..Feb. 5, 23 

SE MEE Gn, cn ancnccccccscnceses a 

Convention luncheon meeting on... a » 

i Mi sock ccabes om’ , adi os wales bone 

Fort Wayne, Ind., local on.. he tian aaa ee Apr. 26 

Ok eS Pee 

Gregory School, Chicago, II! Feb. 16; Apr. 22 

3 a ..Nov. 19 

re ns shel Feb. 32 

Seattle local’s intercultural relations dinner ...Apr. 26 

Sioux City local’s radio programs on ...Nov. 29 

Wilmington, Del. ............ ...Feb. 27 

See also Lane, Layle and Reviews. 

Democratic school administration... es 

leeane ohne s cavaek ys Dec. 27; Feb. 12; Mar. 25; Apr. 7, 27 

SP Ci daiocVehebe edie bss vicuees Feb. 29: Mar. 25 
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Mo. 

Depression, convention resolution on study of . . Oct. 
Detroit, Mich.....Nov. 25; Dec. 29; Jan. 28; Feb. 13; May 
ns iio 56.4 & gasdshhh Wace Aiekak aed Rial . Nov. 
Discfimination. See suas. Ls ty relations. 
Displaced persons. 38; Jan. 17; Feb. 11; Apr. 
DU MAS, Ut, From the pom iation to the Union in 

France sia Jan 

E 

East Detroit, Mich...... Mar 
oe ae ere en eee Nov 
Eau Claire College......... .Mar 
Eau Claire, Wis.. Dec. 28: Mar. 
Educational crisis, AFT ‘Commission on Educational 

Reconstruction on...... . Oct. 
Educational policies, convention resolutions on Oct. 
EKLUND, JOHN 

Promotion—-The “Super-Rating’’.............6..0.005. Apr 

Discusses importance of classroom teacher..... . Feb. 
ELDER, ARTHUR 

Should Federal Taxes Be Reduced? lan 

Assists in formulating AFL tax program............Dec. 

EE EE 6 06s wed wee 340 5¥an's oiehew dhs an eee Nov. 
A i See stab a bs bee cnet . .Nov. 
Ms Milan ands con h4 os vists an uk sasehe sine Apr. 
EMERY, JAMES NEWELL. The Teacher and the Union.Jan. 
ENGEL, HAROLD A., Radio Goes to School........... May 
Equal pay for equal work 

RS TT ee Eee Dec. 

Massachusetts legislation. bie’ tdi 0 xc canal Feb. 
fp SSE aa sith «6 so elelirteliesan 
Estes Park Workshop. . ; .....Mar. 5; Apr. 7; May 
Europe, aid to....... "Dec. 1 17; Jan. 3, 31; Feb. 2; Mar. 

Ag 14, 28; May 24. 25 

AFL and AFT, | ER FE eat Eo ee Jan 

Appeal for BL en os teatac che ees aap! EE . Mar. 
European Recovery Program... . Jan. 3, 31; Feb. 4: Apr. 
European schools, conditions in ....Dee. 16: Mar. 16, 
Exchange teachers 

AFT members on screening committees.............. Apr 

American teachers in Ulster.......... . Jan 

Teaching opportunities for U.S. teachers abroad. Mar 
Extra pay for extra work Nov. 24, 26: Dec 
Extra work, relief from, asked in Portland Jan 

See also Class size. 

F 

Fair em loyment practices, convention resolution on .Oct. 
Family living, instruction in...... née 60 tadadee ¢2 . .Oct. 
Federal aid to education 

I I a tsssnind sine Ghinesnnsalia ainimaitekaln eae Dec. 

AFT Commission on Educational Reconstruction on. . Oct. 

Br ME DB Ge kic o 065 9 Fe 0 Keb eeu UEbK4 t. 4, 

EE ee, Fy re Oct. 27; Nov. 

Chamber of Commerce on oa VRS Bian tek dee Jan 

hn onus} 666 hae 4s 6% 60 whe asc kee 4c 

EE Meta s ats donde sie ter. ote vss dbasekiewe Oct. 2, 

Non-public schools and................. Oct. 4, 27; Mar. 


Reeves on AFT Commission on Educational Reconstruc- 


ST MES hui c'n cic ala ones Seb bh cndaé dent aia vee teen 
Services to children. ; Oct. 4, 22. 37, 
a Se rere ee ae ee ar. 
pO eee re eee Oct. 5; Mar. 
I EE, Od ck Gade ce duSdeccicecosebuat Dec. 

No ww od oo wie at SOG Cece xed oie Jan. 
Films. See Audio-visual aids and Reviews. 
I Ge Betis. e chic be be Owe weds dhhidseounel Jan. 
YS. Sct ¥eecs ese on vhecvicgtaeeenie Feb. 5, 
oS ESS et ee $2. 
Floyd County, Ky.. AP PP rn, eR, Sete ee eb. 
Fond du Lac, Wis....... . . Mar. 
Fort Wayne, Ind...... . Apr 
Forums, lectures, discussions, etc. Feb. 27: Mar. 
ES Ss os 5 5 as 66% Jan. 17, 
ER van anend winaesns a0 bee ie ok «ch cee Feb. 
Fresno, Calif. ........ ..Nov 
Fulbright Act, AFL convention on Dec. 
G 
, Ind.. ...Dec. 23; Mar. 11; May 
Ga THIER, =. So. ' Pilmstrips in Our Schools...... Tan. 


GEBINER, MIL DRED, wae Not Reglenet bh me Nov. 
ar. 


an teachers.......... M 
Germany, education in... Feb. 21; Mar 
SS a CR Ser eee ecee ere Feb 
Gin Mar. 
TE Sa ee Rare AE Apr. 
Glasgow, use of visual aids in....................:- . Mar. 


Goals for American Education. ‘See Commission on Educa- 


tional Reconstruction, AFT 
Granite City, Hl....... 


Greve, Florence R...... a siete Sake lds Gee aa Feb. 6, 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. : ‘ Nov. 
H 

HALUSHKA, MEYER, Labor Notes Nov. 31: Dec 


Jan. 2; Feb. 30; Mar. 30; Apr. 2: May 2 
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Mo. 
ENS. n,, ch eeiieis Eoltvnkeeea dl Dec. 28; Apr. 
i 4. ccc aegeedkhwe tenes eta Dec. 
Harvard University, labor fellows at..........s.seeesee% Jan 
SC ne ee ee Dec 
I Ms nn cs vena ug dh ok aes Feb. 10; pr 
Health program Oct. 27, 28, 31, 36, 40; Jan. 27; Feb. 4; 
Helena, Mont. ..... o066 bape Cudakie erenadeeeaueel et 
Henderson, EF PEO TE OD LODE MBS 
HE RMAN, SEMA WIL LIAMS, Sowing the Seed of > 
oo” RSet pn eer RS oe. Sitap. Feb. 
The Good Nei or, DIN » one utsabaseaseasaie owen 
HERRICK, MA  Subjec tive Rating of Teachers...... Re 
EE . 6 Ginn th a ta.s WOM aie bt idk en ce ; Jan. 
Human relations. See Democratic human relations. 
Humphrey, Hubert A. o4e koduls amnet+as Jan 
I 
[TS SSrere? TT eet, .. Dec. 29; Jan. 25 
Immigration, convention resolution on.............+.. 
ee eee ee ee = 
DG MOND hs ann 6 asd dulren suds coves pekeeu ee Y 
Indiana Council of Teachers Unions.................+. Nov. 
Indiana minimum salary schedule..............+65000+: Oct. 
Inflation 
AVE, Wastwtivd Comm Gis vidccccscccqecccccedodes Apr. 
Ce, WE Bw oN beeen icdtecicpecuracal Oct. 
Raber. TE TR Gla do g.0 6 iwin.d s coin beccesend Mar. 
le Pn Pert Jan. 
See also Prices. 
Inter-American Federation of Labor (CIAT).......... Apr. 
Intercultural relations. See Democratic human relations. 
International aspects of education...............ees+- . 
International Conference of American States............ Apr. 
Reteemetienes .Feie,  aiiies can bic codo 0 sewer es 00g0 cbeat Mar. 
International relations.......... Oct. 5, 15, 24, 25, 38; Nov. 
See alse Aid to foreign countries. 
International Solidarity Committee.................. Dec. 2, 
International understanding. . SERS Ne pa? . Dec. 6, 
See also International relations. 
Iowa State Federation of Teachers..................005 an. 
Irish National Teachers Organization...............+++ ov. 
De TD, 5 oie cov cS heel Va eee Bi ee. Nov. 
Japanese Teachers Union................... baht etewce Apr. 
“-- ) Op Sea eee ys ae 
Juvenile delinquency......... Oct. 2; Mar 
K 
Romesh Cie, Tami s. 65's OSU wedi ey heele HO Ve Oia an. 
ERR TEIEW. Biss cccccerssosecce Feb. 26; Mar. 27; * 
TEINS ernan-6s we wee wy 0's dint’ ead baw ope Mar. 28; 
Ramana Dente Cele. bs. sas ase dctcbesétessevunee . 
Kentucky State Federation of Teachers......... Jan. 25; Apr. 
am Geeeee,. Gebers scsi s bc itecbacs cedcuctheved .. Jan, 
EE TICES ov ccduccdesedgencascécceviteuheathren an. 
Tee” Me ot... kicks anes caseidaaeealnell an. 
KIMBALL, EMERY L., Salary Rating Systems........ ° 
ES os dsc sar uoeena bebieesanmntedtie ay 
KUENZLI, IRVIN R. 
AFL Convention Adopts Résolutions Supporting AFT 
FD. bn antds bbe os caniakakadsés<<dteasabeeda - 
An Educational Tour of the World... ........0+-+0+: 
ay Aid for Transportation to Public end Nom Pubic 
Glimpses of Schools in Many Lands. ....... 2... .00505 Mey 
| Teachers Union Strives for Democracy in Raw. 
RS EPR SR RIB Byes Apr. 
Pres Meee We ies bon pvc 000 00cas 6 encznns Feb. 
Tho Canee Ge BOG TE TG coc ctcsvccecccccoceces Oct. 
Who Are the True Friends of Education?........ Jan 
Labor 
Convention resolution on curriculum and............ Oct 
History, scholarships to stimulate study of............ Dec. 
DE ceninstné dens sckbeddansedssduloanckitel Feb. 
elations, study ins oh Ses chess wie Usd oahbabiee baths 4 Apr. 
Unity, convention resolution oMm..........-seseseee55 Oct. 
See also Halushka, Meyer: Talt. Hartley Act. 
Labor education. See Workers’ education. 
Labor Extension Service. ..........seesseeeees Dec. 6; Feb. 
Labor unions abroad. convention resolution on.......... Oct. 
Labor’s League for Political Education................ Feb. 
A: CN ol Anns 450s dba des é >’ bee eeabeWaee Dec. 
LANDIS, JOSEPH F. 
ss, «inc crn dan Gbessovddades eae Oct. 
BG Ge TET « oie 2 vem on dels Uebin sae BSC TEEN Feb. 
Se GT RRR PO, AT teorapON EY. Nov 
LANE, LAYLE, The Human Relations Front. .Nov. 20: Dec. 
fon 21; Feb. 22: Mar. 15: Apr. 13: May 15 
LATANE, LEWIS M., UNESCO Seminar at Sevres... .Nov. 
ROE MENN Chin's vi cp cBdbetas+evecep> -udneksewas eed -_ 
——. Sree eR re .. 
laa « heeded pig ahcn Or ess CO Nov. 27; Dec. 
“a also Sick leave. 
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Mo. 
L tion on education 
sifoce MERON ws toh et cud Leveteripaventccs bed Oct. 
a ES RR Pi ORG ay Apr. 
Si Se Se eee Dec. 29; Mar. 
SS ERS SS ee earn Oct. 26; Feb. 
PRET SST ries 6hbsid0s $45 cd bs dod dee Dec. 29; Jan. 
EES Pe errr ree. ree Say: t. 
EE EGS 2Fs: WOVE C Oss bh s Sas W eek cel eel bento Apr. 
A le iia. sc 'b e's a ois ue Ud Ga Shae Kot Oct. 
eh ieee ans) bS5 50000304990 866 be Ochs Sed Oct. 
Cantril Duigh. 555 deh ice okk inet Oct. 8; Nov. 
ae wi nc did wanda dugtesed das Gnade Dec. 
A Dees ODL inc 6 vlads cw ebecces Oct. 7; Nov. 
See also Federal aid 
ens diced de dev eseses Oct. 29; Jan. 
~ % also Taft-Hartley Act. 
|) — one ne oe III. 6 viva sack cousse’ Apr. 
LIGTENE SEE Mian e dy ahs bie b ave aaa Oct. 
LIGT NERO 10 iN. Teachers and the Tajt-Hartley 
CSOD SSCOSSO CESSES SCOSCE HOS SEO SESEeeresececs ec. 
yu. & activities of. See place names of locals. 
ee ee woos Cotas eceke's bh ecu ..Dec. 
Los Angeles, Dial chattel. | otecate 6 Dec. 29; Mar. 
Louisiana legislation on education...................... Oct. 
Louisiana State Federation of Teachers....... ... Oct. 
See iettaen 6d opee th ockuis<'e ‘Nov. 29; Apr. 
M 
Madison Workshop. See Werksinp. 
Married women teachers......... ov. 6; Dec. 29; Feb. 
Medford, Mass. ‘ Be eat es ay .. Feb. 
of AFT, - §° Ga gHn te a 
and hygiene. See Health program. 
Ei cheibnd6U4ed vee cetec Wie oe ..May 
’ conference............. Oct. 38; Dec. 
MOBREA View ede ebbs cdi cdeeces ves Nov. 
en deb aedseees ed bedees sees cee Nov. 
State Teachers College................. . Nov. 
nes e553 Nov. 24; Dec. 28; Jan. 25; Feb. 
Mar. 29; Apr. 26; May 26 
Minnesota, conference of AFT locals of.............. Jan. 
Minimum wage law, convention resolution on............ Oct. 
Missouri State Federation of Teachers.............. .. Jan. 
Mobile, Ala. SP SS Dec 
onopolies, convention resolution on...... ee 
Reentane state Federation of Teachers Jan. 30; Feb. 26, 
MYERS, SPENCER W., The Gary Story.. Mar. 
N 
National Association of Manufacturers and education. Jan. 
cde dnvccorsehesere Dec. 26; Mar. 
A ae in a sk as ob onal ge ot una § Dec. 
a ersey "State Federation of Teachers. .Jan. 25; Apr. 
EE els 4 00id0. Werk nile-<tid Oct. 8, 41; Nov. 11, 
New York, Empire State Tydention of Teachers _ Jan. 
New York, 4 ape Dec. 24; Jan. 26; Feb, 19: Mar. 
Apr. +" 28, 30 
+ ene J. OS a, a Nov. 30; Dec. 
s ewpori Ry. Eee ce. ks vas pity ow 9 > 0 qed ation sey 
ess ana hd ony enag sede dibs esas ds pr. 
North Ru Ky a aid to education in............. Nov. 
° 
ES bos wpa a 0 vo « le ce tendaea Jan. 27; Apr. 27, 
i re anes .Apr. 27, 
Ohio Federation of Teachers............ 02... 0000 00un Nov. 
Ohio, legislation on salary schedules. RANE REY Dec. 
Omaha, ce oh PE rene 0 hn cn we Gee nan Dec. 
A ee Dec. 25, 
Oregon State nel of Teachers ....Mar. 
SS 8, slene céraig e'eeie Oct. 42: Feb. 
Our Readers Speak Up Nov. 2; Dec. 2; Mar. 
OUSLEY, NATALIE. America’s Opportunity........ .Nov 
P 
aha ap civiagivaie wes aac cbe May 
» convention resolution on immigration ‘to Oct. 
~ —~ yy a het ad a Te * Apr. 
SE ee er ce ar. 27, 
PATTERSON? ROBERT P., Brotherhood—Pattern for 
ted hi es vas ch be dadicces devbee Feb. 
EY Laas 6 GS wales Those wde's ve dded Mar. 
Pennsylvania State College 5 ee ts oe ee Oct. 
Pensions and eaeoaiont ..Oct. 7, 46; Nov. 6, 
ns wads ow gia Hhennadb ems sseuea May 
Philadelphia, Ne Seles occ ccack Mar. 27; or 
pound ‘tes ao ee * “viet it 6 cue 
.Jan. 27 Feb. 26: i. 
Winects Oct. 37; Nov. 3; Apr. 
See also Inflation 
NS RS hi... Sane vo Sine e'c nies oo coe 
Promotion, chronological or Oct. 34; Mar 
ee and public relations Oe 
Convention committee EMR. . £20, 2.985 s «oo de 200 Oct. 
SE I DS cscs veccesdcccccccecuces Oct. 


Mo. 
ry CE MUR Lu. pits oe bese sec eee es wane Nov. 
MS ieee eget vgs est ¥eeewe neces dteeee , 
Kansas city, RTL, «3. CaWalew dic bsb te ces pee ean = 
ETRE oe 2 RN, bia vie apenas sencveeteean ec. 
Sioux wy outa ig eat Onc ab epee 4 Lea toe Feb. 

i SE ER os cucnGecceceeesceseb acess Dec. 

EE ene F Apr. 

R 

Radio programs. See Audio-visual aids. 

Rating of teachers 
AFL convention on...... : Dec. 
AFT convention resolution on.. Oct. 
EO a ee . .Oct. 
SS in ES Sy EE eer ee Apr. 
ee SE TC PET ECT Tete ey &b. 
Goals for American Education on........... May 
Oo Ore ere OP ee o Apr. 
NU BOS. he a Se hd bg OR bss vb» Veins Keo@e ena d cus Nov. 
TG nny Wee ded Wea e oes x fare FOES be UL eRe EE Apr. 
EMS SI ee er Terre ee Oct. 
ES ee eee ee on Sua.0 bends 609-060 bbege en Oct. 
CSC hs 6.0 cdvbsndneedease ame webada bak Dec. 
SET a Oct. 8, 13; Nov. 
ST ia tends GWade eat htebbetavekewknctostehens Oct. 
i the tah cs Fohtescndunddannn cds veosedvepeeeeane Dec. 
AC ok in, Soe, dns Src bane dibs OWENS EEL Oct. 
ID bund ib ob) nbbivebwe ets. aCe be aweasebe Apr. 
EE EE re ere eee ee Oct. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, convention resolution. ....... Oct. 


REEDER, EDWIN HEWETT, Teaching as a Creative 


Pt ihe kd aati as aah ile eee be enh 6 0'ade © ed hee far. 
REEVES, FLOYD W., The Report of the AFT Commis 

sion on Educational Recomstruction.............+4++- Oct. 
SE, CE ae conwdiesesscs Wan ha dictenlae tan Dec. 
Rent control, convention resolution « Giciveaccuaedeston Oct. 
Resolutions of AFT convention.................... Oct. 6, 

See subject ‘or particular resolutions. 
Restraint of trade, convention resolution on............ Oct. 
Reviews 


ADDINGTON, CHARLES T.., A Case for Safe Driving. May 
ey ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY — 
Inter-American 
and the Pr ation of Teachers iar 
BERRY, JOHN W., Secondary and Yd Seeeatany —_. 
cation Continuation in a Rur 
—_— LILLIAN L., WILLIAM. ‘ERIFFITHS, a 
N. O. PIERCE, Units in Personal Health and Human 
an. 


PPRR PRPC Pee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


Relation 
BREIMBAUGH, SARAH BARBARA, Democratic Ex- 
perience cd ‘Education in the National League of 


OS PRE ee . May 

i INFORMATION SERVICES, ‘Coal “Crisis 
COCSHOOHSESEE EEO SSEEES ES ES ESEEEEESESS r. 

BROWN, JAMES W., The Virginia Plan for Audio- 
Visual Ss ot 26 oie ob ot sous ed . Feb. 
BRYAN, ROY C., Seven Rules of Clear Thinking. "Dec. 
BUREAU ae INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION, Prom- 
Yn Og: tices in Intergroup Education............ Apr. 
CAESAR are Sing a Song of ¥° “ered heusdte Feb. 

CARMER, CARL, For the Rights of Men........... 


of M: Nov 
COLUMBIA ho OMMITTEE ON PLANS, 


Action 
COMMISION c ON F N HIGHER EDUCATION, Report. = 
CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, How We Elect 


ED ons ac asbvece ry sdccccscvecvee , 

Catalog of sound motion pictures................. May 
COUN GEORGE S., / Want to —~) Like Stalin. .... Mar. 
COX, OLIVER = Easte, Class and Race.......... Apr. 
DANK, MICHA C., Creative Crafts in Wood...... Nov. 
ENC YCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 

Atomic Enerty piadasibebensccscdaghtnsese stewed Dec. 

NE OE BME, oo os oc ccccesccsoccccoced Dec. 
FINE, BENJAM IN, _ Children Are Cheated...... Dec. 
HOWE, M. A. DE WOLFE, Boston Landmarks..... Dec. 
nets apeeepenes LABOR OFFICE, The U. S. ant fhe 


il es 2 ei inca tonne tiasiheah Dec. 
JOHNSON, DALLAS, Facing the Facts about Cancer. _ 
HNSON, WALTER, Willicm Allen ty Trine 
ELER RONALD. Suggestions for Parties....... Dec. 
KILPA ATRICK, LLIAM and WILLIAM "VAN TIL, 
Intercultural’ Attitudes in the SSS Ee Feb. 
wy wg te LUCIEN and REGINALD BELL, Better Teach- 
ing Through the Use of Current Materials......... Apr 


KIRKENDALL, LESTER A., IRVIN R. KUENZLI, and 


OYD W. REEVES, Goals for American —— — 

BE RPS, TES SEE ee Te ee ay 

KIRKENDALL, LESTER A., Understanding Sex.. = 

at SAMUEL, C erative Palestine.......4 y 
VINGSTONE, SIR RI 


ARD, Some Tasks for - ~ 
uae, HERMAN H., and CHARLES S. JOHNSON, Peo- 


Ew, f, ROBERT JOHN, Language and Area Studies 


— ly — el RE NE Na May 
MONAHAN, FRANK. fete e of Freedom.......... 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE SOCIAL RELATIONS, 

J. ¢ 3 jf Seer ere ye Fee May 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 

BLINDNESS, seoins eee A ee. 
NEWARK PUBLIC L BRARY. Labor in Print....... 


va ~~ UNIVERSITY, Bureau of Educational Me: 


RY RE Ba ST, Apr. 
PARKER, REGINALD, Labor Laws, 290 Questions and 
CT Diddh toc. «ws d.00 cd eek ova eneaven eis kee May 
PRESIDENT’S = alate ON CIVIL RIGHTS, To 
SE Oe So «4 Tehun bh vnnihe <sous oes Gh te F. 
aE ~ von to Nowhere Dl niaiee aoe Feb. 
CIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIAT 
OS | Ra ae *-  ee 7 
Army General Classification Test..........000.0005 Apr 
UNITED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC I 


FORMATION, The United Nations at Work—The Sec- 
CE SEED «oe chin. n add cee oe knee the c4aewe Apr. 
UNITED SERVICE TO CHINA, China in Your —— 


UNITED WORLD FILMS (new series of science ene) May 


VOORHIS, JERRY, Confessions of a C essman....Mar. 
WACHS, WILLIAM, Streamlined Re Apr. 
WARD, PHEBE, Terminal Education in the Junior 
OR are -  e Pee -¥ 
Rhode Island, _— OS Ee Wet iakahsoodneteenscaws . 
Richmond, 600 ennedee Rah <didacs adnae Feb, 
Rockford, il. EE PE NY PAF Ras Feb. 


ROTH, HERRICK S., Colorado Federation of Teachers Wel- 
comes AFT Convention to Glenwood Springs, Colorado.May 
Russia. See 


s 
EMR... . «64 oticsheeaéiemenhad son dae bela Dec. 
TR as 0 neg bl aid ahwits nas badde-ae tiadinena Feb. 
as. . cad 5 den enmaes ae abel onan abe May 
Salaries, teachers’............ Oct. 26; Nov. 6; Jan. 6; Feb. 
Salary incréases.. . .Oct. 29; Nov. 24; Dec. 25, 26, 27, 
Jan. 25, 26, 30; Feb. 29: Mar. 24, 28; Apr. 26; May 26 
See also Salary schedules. 
Salary schedules 
i LS ts ode eek o wh winble dine 0's sel eatdin tae Nov. 
TT a ae Mar. 
do. nul has uct boniins sobeaentien _ 
Detroit, Mich. . ai atia vain bape wale Ma eae cules ae ace . 
MILL). o. 5 cid ba bso GPa EN cee aeeakl Nov. 
EE SERENE a se ET aE aE - Jan. 
nS Su. ss dads dedlep slid bnoee . .Nov. 
oe os cain 6 dhialb ce péuks inate vewoeee May 
ss Fi. i. c's pina se etins oc Gan eae Nov. 
Minneapolis, TS 6. ccs diebndeva cc wecaudeklcen May 
Newark, N. d ala ee cene hie de nn woe ie th cee Nov. 
New Haven, Conn........... . .Dec. 
i SR I RSS Se ZS Nov. 
de DM eS SR Na Py = Dec. 
San Francisco, Calif. _ Apr. 
RE RR er See ..Mar. 
Wayne University, WA RGer, deep: 4 Dec 
Cs ch dan ha het bese seeds é Dec. 24; Apr 
Save the Children Federation......................... Dec. 
ee Bee Cia deh ach wae eb. 26; Mar. 28; Apr. 29; May 
School board elections........... hn deadichwe § . 28, 
School eis I ek . te a eweecd Dec. 
School day, convention resolution on definition ¢. 2 ee Oct. 
Sehest Gaaeoss..... 6.0.60 .Oct. 19; Nov. 10, 27; Dec. 
School legislation. See Legislation, educational. 
School lunch program................ Oct. 27; Dec. 5; Feb. 
School — Se oy c56 nate bn edaics »< Oct. 6; Dec. 
OR GRRE A a Re! be ere Nov. 
SCHWARZTRAUBER, ERNEST E., Recreation and 
seatle, Wath at AFT Workshop at Madison...... apr 
i. Mins s is's 46a Selb wed ace he ainda ne s.6 ete r 


May 
Sick leave. .Oct. 41: Nov. 24, 27; Dec. 28; Jan. 26, 30; Mar. 
SIMONSON, REBECCA, Teacher Rating and Teacher 


SF atte a a wane 6 ie hag OW Ea eile e oun RO CR Apr. 
SS 0 So OY, a eee b eainee Dec. 
See also apiaty schedules. 
RL AS STE EG RE Nov. 29: Feb. 
Social an ‘crnomie trends, convention resolutions on... .Oct. 
ES OSA ar Ee Oct. 37: Feb. 
SOLEMNICK ISRAEL, The AFT and the International 
Solidarity ME on tities. ws charesdi Jet ataael Dec 
education in Cedar Rapids.................... Dec. 
PG ie eens 6 win 4 (ath ane de a8 Poem Cie Dec. 
| re SE ARS ES Nov. 30: Feb. 
te = to education......... Oct. 7, 8; Nov. 
See also Legislation on education ‘and Schoo! finance. 
State Siew Th Pe Me cae de cose os . Oct. 9, 10, 
ee also state > somes 
State salary schedules.................... . Oct. 27; Nov. 
STOREY, WALTER: ee, | errr Dec. 
SO COGN oo os cc oc vo adv'edec cede vse Oct. 4, 45; May 
Substitute teachers.......... : Dec. 29: Tan. 26; Apr. 
ARAM, G., Education _ the "Future of India... . Dec. 
Superintendent, role of... 2.0.00... 0cccccucsuucuces _ Apr. 
Symphony, students’ concert in Charleston, W. Va. .. Jan. 
T 
Taft-Hartley Act. Oct. 29; Nov. 7, 31: Dec. 3: Feb. 30: Apr. 
Taxation .Oct. 26, 41: Nov. 10: Dec. 27: Jan. 6, 7, 
Apr. 30: May 24 
MAY, 1948 


Mo. Pg. 
Teacher-administration relations. Feb. 12, 29; Mar. 24,25; Apr. 27 
i Te 26 Me. ck oon ctetehebeokashaut Apr. 20 
I. 1 5 cn. oe vithn Oud bin te caweedes ohh bee Mar. 3 
Teac ’ organizations 
Goals for American Education on ...........600005+: Apr. 7 
A: Sis 660008 b opule hese ans » stead hmeeets Mar. 27 
DE Mb ceveas oy covsvegdbaupetsensced bagnaneed Feb. 12 
EE, SE tein ss aia oenlss but beéane ehAn een Feb. 28 
Teachers, restrictions on freedom of............. Oct. 35, 36, 45 
See also Teacher-administration relations. 
TR SEE, oncccccecct chneabah ds Miibancécsese Dec. 26, 28 
ee er ey eee Rae Oct. 14, 26, 46 
PR ND, Bin aves Shed ie avhn sch eidesenss teced es Jan. 30 
Thompson, Dorothy SR Ee RD OE a gy Nov. 2 
THOMPSON, HEL EN, A Students’ Symphony Concert oe 
mR Virginia b ab ovpacekes th ead sdenes bbendeabein sy u 
SEAMED o's 6.0 auth ¢ alt Jan Mar. 29; Apr. 26, 30; May 24 
TONER, EROME L., Does NET Support “Zeal for Democ- 
PACH” §=PHOBTAMP 0. ewe ceccsccrccerecvcescesseees Mar. 2 
Trade €Xperience. ........ccecscccccserccecesseccsens Feb. 26 
ee eee, GO OR. «ndk50dveubinn th4eksencess¢0n Mar. 10 
Training of teachers, convention resolution on.......... Oct. 34 
TRUMAN, PRESIDENT HARRY S. 
President Truman Sends Greetings............2+.++: Oct. 3 
President Truman Endorses po tl Overseas Aid...... Feb. 2 
U 
enet Cite, OG. Bicncdesvelsknoceteubves veukeossent ..May 23 
CR ES GOR veccoccctdeedsdveuawss euesteesasel May 2 
Cee oC GS. . c.. dun nuunedintes odanths Jan. 13, 20 
United Nations 
Te eee ee eee Feb. 2 
RE Gin cnccntccindhabtalnecéeensssesees Apr. 28 
Convention resolution on ve labor. ts Kies anes 64 Oct. 39 
Investigation of world slave labor...........-+.0++ an 2 
Publications on, for use in schools..............«.- an. 24 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO) 
BPE SE. Ge vin va onc veces Kecbese Oct. 38; Nov. 13, 15 
Conference in- Mexico City................ Dec. 6,7; Feb. 6 
Comes - GOREEENE GBs 004 00 0000s vc tetins vente Oct. 38 
Dt 2, sidecases aSatebe Saneale Oct. 38; Nov. -. 15 
RAEN GBs » duns 00ns 64 0ade+eteke veces Feb. 8 
Meeting of U.S. Commission for.......... Oct. 38; Now’ 13 
Piet wmenhect By Tames. «voce ckcecaneue veeveee Feb. 10 
Semmes at Gai. vin cc do0cs cadndcicsdeuethdvabases Nov. 14 
United Service to China...............s+05. Dec. 19; Apr. 24 
Universal military training.......... Oct. 8; Feb. 5; Apr. 2 
are Commission on Educational Reconstruction 
TE PN ee ey ee eee Oct. 16; Apr. 10 
vu. . S R., ll ere .Nov. 16; Mar. 21 
Utica, TB. Wee ccwcan inten ob akc tas baweeeeee Mar. 26 
Vv. 
V = THOMAS, A. S., Towards the County 
ocnccsnéebnhs 0 44nkeesa > ees ébhee ee Dec. u 
VEATCH, EANNETTE, Credo for a Teacher........ 14 
Veterans, education and training programs for. “Oct. 28; eb. 5 
View Gonnty, Tat... osacsveccchadeetamtemades scvcesed Oct. 14 
Virgin Islands, federal aid to...........s.ccccseceucees Dec. 5 
Visual aids. See Audio-visual aids. 
Vocational education................. Oct. 44; Dec. 7; Feb. 26 
i 
CO eer ee rere irre A 27 
Wagner- -Murray-Diagelt ar 36 
WALKER, ROBIN, Glasgow Uses Visual Aids to Teach 
GD ss bn 600.00 DR aRMEME REET Doe &bcetn dees one Mar. 9 
, NE ORT a re oo ee Oct. 29; Mar. 25 
Washington News Letter No. 1, 1947-48 ............5.. Nov. 6 
Washington State Federation of hg ~ ay RE wae te. 
sthet as ko dt cp aantneae Oct. 7; Nov. 30; Jen. 30; Mar. 29 
Washington State, pension ievisiation idcemue Oct. 7; Nov. 30 
i RR a I Sr Se Feb. 27 
Wenn Waveney, DOR oss coc vdce bese akeseb chiescs Dec. 27 
TE, ° TODD: «. ced wasinchdid a0 oc in b Caen beans & Dec. 2 
Wee, DN. 6 46 ico noice 064 ¢ Ou.bdas cubaae ees «% May 25 
Re BM, 6 hed cans ¥o06sio woh hen aie ted <s cr. 28 
Wey GD EE, ss odacbekee 6p ak chads Dec. 25: May 24 
Wet een. WL... .... > scandeveonte caenn Oct. 14; Nov. 24 
Westeheter Commer, H. Vic wcwsciseddc sc cccpesecivala Nov. 28 
Wena Gay | c. . s os caked beeen a (Gah ka bane Oct. 14 
waaear. DAVID C., Union Teachers in England = . 
PENG vadean cv cacuddaySéanses taneak ena 
Wilmington. Del......... Nov. 29; Dec. 27; Feb. 27; Mar. 28 
Wisconsin State Federation of Teachers............:- 30 
Wisconsin University ....Nov. 24; Mar. 5; Apr. 5, 26; 16 
I DEMON «ok dy vvcudaedoeened tens Coane Dec. 12; 7 
WG WII, ng bk 5 . 00.0 ahd ve os 24Gb NONE REED 31 
Workers’ education.......... Oct. 41; Nov. 24, 27; Dec. “6, 28 
Tan. 26, 30; Mar. 29 
Working agreement in Butte, Mont................... Nov. 26 
Working conditions ................ Oct. 40; Nov. 7; Jan. 25, 27 
See also Class size, Extra pay for extra work, Teacher- 
administration —_ 
Wo —_ shops, Se MS. oo ce dacyes vaabdsoadh enn hee 
Nov. 2, e” Feb. 6; Mar. 5; Apr. 4, 5; May 6, 7 
wold Education Service Council...................... Dec. 19 
World Federation of Trade Unions Ree Apr. 2 





